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HIS is 
year when a business 
man undergoes a 
complex. Every busi- 


man. One might call it 


ness 
the Spring Persecution Complex. 
It consists of various things, 
and reacts differently on every- 


body. The chemist suddenly 
finds his devoted lab is only an- 
other job, and develops a yen 
for a pipe, old clothes, and his 
garden, He also wants an in- 
crease in salary. The produc- 
tion manager goes browsing for 
old books, and spends evenings 
repairing the damages done to 
his fly rod by the neighbor’s 
children who used it to portray 
Sir Launcelot. The engineers 
spend the noon hour at baseball, 
garnished well with iodine. The 
purchasing agent drowses over 
catalogues, feet on desk, and de- 
cides on a suitable spot to which 
he consigns all solicitors. These 
latter are buying new top-coats 
and old cigars, and play poker 
with a more definite abandon. 

The shipping departments or- 
ganize picnics, getting a bit sick 
of the shop lunches. The office 
boys shoot craps off in one cor- 
ner, While the feminine _ staff 
titters and discusses new 
clothes. The average day lab- 
orer doesn’t know what to do, 
so he does it most earnestly. 

And the may be 
out pepping up a laggard ac- 
count, he may be scurrying 
around trying to inflict some 
needed discipline or even going 
into huddles with his salesmen 
and re-routing their territories. 
He may be. 


boss? He 


But we have a hunch that if 
he is the boss we are thinking 
of, he has got one hand on his 
golf bag and the other on the 
phone, and at 3:05 P. M. is do- 
ing his first—and last—bit of 
the day’s work before joining 
the boys at the first tee. 


Ho-Hum! It’s five after 
Guess we'll run along. 
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“Sublime Tobacco!... East to West...” 


So sang Lord Byron in the days when tobacco Avas used 
as Nature prepared it. How much greater his inspiration 
had he been privileged to choose from the modern day 
products of the Tobacco Industry! For chemical science has 
lent a helping hand to this universally enjoyed product 
of Mother Nature—and on the basic flavor of Tobacco the 
laboratory has provided formulae for curing and blending 
to suit the varying and exacting tastes of all peoples. 
e* @« ® 
In the Tobacco Industry, as in a thousand and one other phases of 
modern day Life, industrial Alcohol plays.@ major role. Quite natur- 


ally the largest producer of Industrial Alcohol is privileged to “rub 
the modern day lamp” for this important Industry. _.« 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol€e. U.S. Indtistrial Chemical Co., Inc, 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Through the alphabet with Alcohol — Series B 














When writing U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., please mention Plastics 
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Recent Progress in Thermoplastic Rubber 


Growing list of useful products based on rubber bring 
this raw material more and more into the purview of 
plastics aS defined in this Journal at its inception 


UBBER, as ordinarily con- 

sidered from our stand- 
point, is not a plastic composi- 
tion in the same sense that the 
phenolic resins and the pyroxy- 
lin products are, because it re- 
quires the addition of sulfur to 
vuleanize it before articles of 
general utility can be fabricat- 
ed from it. In the case of hard 
rubber, it is true that products 
are obtained that in many re- 
spects resemble indurated phen- 
olic resin product. In fact, the 
earlier uses of the phenolic 
resins was to produce masses 
that were suitable as_ substi- 
tutes for hard rubber. 


Rubber as a Plastic 

Ebonite, or hard rubber, has, 
however, so many useful prop- 
erties that it has not been dis- 
placed to any great extent by 
the more modern thermoplastic 
heat-setting substances, except 
where speed of operation, and 
lighter colors were desirable. 
Soft vuleanized rubber’ of 
course reigns supreme in the 
elastics field such as _ rubber 
tires, rubber hose and surgical 
rubber goods. Nothing has so 
far been discovered, nor is like- 
ly to be for some time to come, 
that will replace soft vulcanized 
rubber, 


By Carl Marx 





The question has often been 
asked us why we apparently 
studiedly avoided rubber. It is 
not because we did not recog- 
nize its tremendous importance, 
but rather because the subject 
was well represented in numer- 
ous excellent journals. 

Vulcanized rubber we shall 
leave to those covering this field 
but anything that per se is 





thermoplastic is within the 
scope of our journal. 
During the past few years 


considerable research has been 
carried on by the rubber chem- 
ists to produce a thermoplastic 
rubber product that did not re- 
quire the addition of sulfur to 
vuleanize it; and which could be 
used like other thermoplastic 
substances such as shellac, gut- 
ta-percha and the like. We 
have reviewed quite a number 
of patents covering such meth- 
ods during the past two years 
(see indexes of PLASTICS). A 
few recent additions to this 
growing list of useful thermo- 
plastic rubber products may 
therefore be of interest. 


These products are the work 
of Harry L. Fisher, of Leonia, 
N. J. and William C. Geer, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and are de- 
scribed in a series of patents 
(U. S. P. 1,731,483 to 1,731,488 
inclusive), that issued on Oc- 
tober 15, 1929, being all assign- 
ed to the B. F. Goodrich Co., of 
New York. 

Taking up the patents in 
their numerical order, 1,731,483 
relates to a method for provid- 
ing an improved, moldable com- 
positions suitable for the prep- 
aration of such articles as 
phonograph records, radio dials, 
molded insulation, telephone re- 
ceivers or battery jars. 


Permanently Thermoplastic 
Molding Compositions 


By way of example of the 
preparation of friable heat-plas- 
tic derivatives of rubber, mas- 
ticate upon a rubber mill 100 
parts by weight of rubber and 
gradually add thereto during 
mastication a mixture of 8 parts 
of p-toluene sulfonic acid and 2 
parts sulfuric acid (sp. er. 
1.84). When thoroughly mix- 
ed, the mass is heated, its temp- 
erature being gradually raised 
until a vigorous exothermal re- 
action is set up therein. It has 
been found satisfactory to heat 
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the mass in an air oven at 
about 140° C. for 6 to 8 hours. 
Alternately, for the toluene sul- 
fonic and sulfuric acid of the 
above example, we may substi- 
tute p-toluene sulfony] chloride, 
12 parts; p-toluene_ sulfonic 
acid 13 parts; or other sulfonic 
acids and sulfony! chlorides, or 
mixtures thereof or with sul- 
furic acid in substantially the 
proportions indicated. 

The reaction products of the 
above example, when cooled to 
normal temperatures, are hard, 
friable, thermoplastic deriva- 
tives of rubber, which are in 
general inert with respect to, 
and are easily miscible with, 
pigments, fiber, colors, soften- 
ing agents and the like and that 
the compositions so formed may 
be repeatedly remolded, have a 
low moisture absorption and are 
exceptionally valuable for sound 
record compositions. By re- 
molding or otherwise rework- 
ing the rubber reaction product 
after the completion of the re- 
action, porosity of the final 
molded article may be avoided. 


Shellac Substitute 


An example of a moldable 
composition of the class speci- 
fied is as follows: 

Shellac-like derivative of rub- 
ber, as above described—300 to 
400 parts by weight. 

Lubricant, softener or flowing 
agent such as paraffin, stearic 
acid, palm oil, japanese wax or 
candelilla wax—40 to 30 parts. 

Pigments or filling agents 
such as iron oxide, infusorial 
earth, clay, gas black, lithopone 
or zinc oxide—a total of 200 to 
600 parts. 

Fiber, such as cotton flock— 
10 to 30 parts. 

Color, such as gas black—10 
to 40 parts. 

Example 2.—For the produc- 
tion of sound-record composi- 
tions, we preferably employ in- 
gredients within the following 
range: 

Hard, friable, thermoplastic 
derivative of rubber—300 parts 
by weight. 

Lubricant, softener or flowing 
agent, such as paraffin, stearic 


acid, palm oil, and the like—-10 
to 50 parts. 

Pigments, such as oxide of 
iron, 100 to 300 parts. 

Fillers, such as_ infusorial 
earth, 100 to 250 parts. 

Fiber, such as cotton flock, 10 
to 50 parts. 

Color, such as gas black, 10 
to 50 parts. 

In either of the above Ex- 
ampies 1 and 2, the friable ma- 
terials are preferably ground 
together and the powdered mix- 
ture placed on a hot rubber mill 
whereby it is fluxed and work- 
ed into a continuous sheet. The 
liquid or soft ingredients which 
do not grind readily are then 
added to the mass and thor- 
oughly incorporated therein. 
The mass is then sheeted out 
to the thickness desired and 
may be stored for later use. 
While still hot it may be cut in- 
to disks or otherwise roughly 
shaped suitably for subsequent 
molding operations and the 
scrap returned to the hot mill. 
The partially formed articles or 
the uncut sheet may be then 
warmed on a hot plate or in an 
oven and hot molded to their 
final shape. 

An alternative method of 
molding comprises’ grinding 
compositions of the above type 
either before or after fluxing on 
a hot mill and molding the 
powder in hot molds under 
heavy pressure. 


Sound Records 


A specific example of a high 
grade moldable composition 
suitable for phonograph records 
comprises the reaction product 
of rubber with a mixture of 8 
parts by weight of para-toluene 
sulfonic acid and 2 parts of sul- 
furic acid—300 parts by weight, 
infusorial earth 240 parts, raw 
sienna — 330 parts, ground 
quartz—50 parts, gas black— 
30 parts, cotton flock—20 parts 
and carnauba wax—30 parts. 

These ingredients are ground 
together and fluxed to a con- 
tinuous sheet from which blank 
disks are cut. The blank disks 
are rewarmed on a hot plate 
and molded in a hot record press 
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A thermo plastic composition 
trices being cooled prior to re- 
moval of the completed record. 
Sound records prepared from 
this type of composition are 
found to possess exceptional 
tone qualities, substantially su- 
perior to records formed of 
shellac compositions. 

The next patent, 1,731,484, of 
William C. Geer, describes com- 
positions similar to gutta-per- 
cha which is made by heating 
rubber with phenol sulfonic 
acid. Several examples are de- 
scribed, the one yielding a prod- 
uct with properties approaching 
those of shellac. 


Alternate Heating and Cooling 

1000 parts of crude rubber, 
and 100 parts of p-toluene-sul- 
fonyl-chloride are thoroughly 
mixed and the mass formed in- 
to sheets approximately '4 inch 
in thickness. These sheets are 
heated for 8 hours at 210° F., 
cooled and reheated for 8 hours 
at 230° F., care being taken to 
prevent substantial rise in 
temperature inside the mass 
above the temperature of the 
oven, The product is then in- 
timately mixed with 30 parts of 
stearic acid. The mixture is a 
tough but pliable plastic which 
may be tubed and calendered 
but which hardens and ap- 
proaches the characteristics of 
shellac by further reaction of 
its ingredients, as upon long 
standing or upon being hot 
molded. 

Geer and Fisher are respon- 
sible for the next patent, 1.731,- 
485, which covers certain spe- 
cial features of the process. For 
example—A balata-like deriva- 
tive of rubber is prepared by 
mixing 100 parts by weight of 
purified rubber with 5 to 6 parts 
of phenol sulfonic acid, and the 
mix is heated in a compact mass 
in an oven maintained ata 
temperature of 286° F. for six 
hours. (The use of unpurified 
rubber in this example requires 
from 7 to 7.5 parts of phenol 
sulfonic acid to produce a prod- 
uct of similar physical proper- 

(Continued on page 283) 
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The Plastic Industries of Japan 


The pyroxylin plastics industries are developing 
rapidly, and a start is being made on the resinoids 


By R. Sekido 


Publisher of Japan Pyroxylin Plastics Trade Journal 


TATISTICS on the plastic 
industries of the various 
countries have been much in de- 
mand, but are rarely obtainable, 
as it is only very recently that 
plastics as such have been given 
any consideration by the various 
data-collecting agencies. This 
has also been true of Japan, 
whose plastics industry, es- 
pecially in the pyroxylin plastic 


field is becoming one of the 
world factors in this field. 
Through the efforts of our 


Japanese correspondent, Mr. R. 
Sekido, who also publishes, in 
Japanese, a pyroxylin plastic 
trade journal, we are able to re- 
produce here some authentic 
figures compiled by him. This 
information has never before 
been published, and throws an 
interesting light on the enter- 
prise of the Japanese in build- 
ing up the plastics industries. 


Japan’s Export Trade 


The export trade of the 
Japanese empire as to pyroxylin 
plastics is given in Table 1, 
which is based on government 
figures and the customs authori- 
ties of Japan. The Japanese 
manufacturers’ associations also 
form the basis for the correct- 
ness of these figures, and in 
some instances are even more 
accurate than the official data. 
Last year’s foreign trade as far 
as Japanese exports of pyrox- 
ylin plastics were concerned 
was quite favorable, but at pres- 
ent conditions are not near as 
good, this being in part due to 
the lower tone of the silver-ex- 
change rate in the orient and the 
higher foreign exchange rates. 

The table shows the exports 
of Celluloid combs, toys and 
dolls, and in sheets. Tooth 
brushes, imitation pearl and 





The statistics here reproduc- 
ed are original and have been 
our 


especially compiled by 


ese associate, Mr. R. Sekido who 


yen, being used chiefly by the 
Hindus. It is expected that this 
quantity will gradually diminish 
as the use of bangles in India is 
going gradually out of style, 
and the inflammability of the 
product is beginning to be ap- 





publishes the only Japanese’ preciated by the purchasers. 
plastics journal. As regards the celluloid toys 
and doll trade, and especially 
TABLE I 
1928 1929 
Quantities Values Quantities Values 
In Units In Units In Units’ In Units 
of 1000 of 1000 of 1000 of 1000 
gross yen* gross yen 
Celluloid Combs 158 786 204 963 
Celluloid Manufactures 1,015 1,834 
Celluloid Toys & Dolls 4,230 5,573 
1,000 piculs 1,000 piculs* 
Celluloid (Sheets) 164 250 340 400 
Total 6,281 8,770 
1,000 dozens 1,000 dozens 
Tooth Brushes 3,677 3,221 4,517 4,110 
Imitation Pearls 3,887 1,557 
1,000 piculs 1,000 piculs 
Natural Camphor 3,661 5,449 4,127 6,152 


*1 picul—1334, Ibs. advoirdupois 
*1 yen—49.85 cents 





natural camphor are also listed 
separately. The Japanese units 
are given, the equivalents being: 
1 picul—13312 lbs. avoirdupois, 
and 1 yen=49.85 cents on a 
normal exchange basis. 


Who Buys 


As to the comb trade, Japan’s 
best customer is China, follow- 
ed by the Phillippine Islands 
(Manila), British India and the 
British Straits Settlements. 
Among the celluloid manu- 
factures, bangles predomintate. 
These ornaments alone yearly 
are exported in amounts equiv- 
alent to a value of one million 


tooth brushes, the past year has 
broken all Japanese export 
figures, this being attributed in 
no small part to the changed 
tariff policy of the United 
States. The largest consumers 
of Japanese products of this 
category are the United States, 
followed in order by Great 
Britain, British India, China 
and Germany. Tooth brushes 
made up about 60% of this 
trade. Celluloid hair-brushes 
for toilet use were exported dur- 
ing the past year to the value of 
300,000 yen. The celluloid 
sheets were mostly exported to 
China where local industry con- 
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sumes it, though the plants are 
quite primitive. During the 
past year the only real celluloid 
“factory” in China burnt down, 
but is being reconstructed. The 
manager of this Chinese plant is 


the only Chinese from the 
Japanese technical school fami- 
liar with this branch of the 
plastics art, and has had con- 
siderable experience with it. 
The imitation pearl trade is 





TABLE II 


Made by The Dainippon- 
Celluloid Co., Ltd. 


Picul 
1925 46,489 
1926 37,703 
1927 39,452 
1928 52,569 
1929 46,235 


(Nine months) 


Made by many other 


Small factories Total 
Picul 
21,894 68,382 
21,866 59,569 
25,935 65,387 
31,300 83,869 
29,600 75,835 





This development of smaller 
companies is somewhat recent 
and is due to a change in the 
policy of the government cam- 
phor monopoly, which is now 
administered by Japanese in- 
stead of Formosan executives. 
An interesting fact is the wide 
distribution of this Japanese 
pyroxylin plastic industry. We 
here reproduce a map showing 
the location of the various 
plants. Their names, location 
and production during 1928 and 


only a minor matter. The entire 
pyroxylin plastic trade of Japan 
in 1929 can safely be estimated 
at about twelve million yen 
(roughly six million dollars). 

This does not include the pro- 
fitable camphor trade, the ex- 
ports last year being about three 
million yen, of which the Unit- 
ed States took about one half, 
the other countries taking the 
balance about in the order 
British India, France, Germany 
and Great Britain. Quite re- 
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this Japanese industry because 
of the rise in production of 
German synthetic camphor. 


Pyroxylin Plastic Production in 
Japan 

As in other countries, actual 
trustworthy figures of the total 
production of pyroxylin plastics 
are hard to obtain. The official 
figures compiled by the Japanese 
government monopoly bureau 
are believed however to be quite 
authentic. The main Japanese 
pyroxylin plastic production is 
in the hands of a large Com- 
pany, the Dainippon Celluloid 
Company, Ltd., the balance of 
the trade being scattered. A 
comparative table of the trend 
of the pyroxylin plastic produc- 
tion of Japan, in terms of piculs 
of 13312 Ibs. each is reproduced 
here. The main factory pro- 
duces about 1°; times as much 
as all the other small plants put 
together. 


Smaller Factories 


The local smaller factories 
are mostly in two districts, 
centering about Osaka and 


Tokyo. One of these districts 








the first nine months of 1929 cently there was considerable consumed about 2,900 piculs of 
are given in Table 3. excitement over the threat to camphor and the other a little 
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TABLE III 


9 months 

Names Location 1928 1929 

Picul Picul 

Kokusai Cellu-Co., Ltd. Osaka 2,076 1,234 


(1) This firm burned last year a part of works (Nitration works) 


Tsutsunaka Co., Ltd. “ 2,762 2,699 
(2) (Large Toy and Dolls Mfg. works in Osaka) 

Koyama Co., Ltd. “s 2,813 1,808 
J. Nakatani = 1,013 744 
Osaka Cellu-Kaco Co., Ltd. 2,180 1,443 
B. Nishida 7 563 448 
Takigawa ” 3,274 2,876 
Sun Cellu-Co., Ltd. (Sakai) 1,593 198 
(3) (This firm is now out of business) 

Total Osaka 16,274 11,450 
Tokyo Cellu-Kacosho, Ltd. Tokyo (Oji) 4,565 5,996 
(4) (Larger Toys and Dolls Mfg. works) 

Toa Cellu-Mfg., Co., Ltd. 648 912 
Vagamine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 2,152 2,448 


(5) (Toys and Dolls Mfg. works) 


Tokyo Cellu-Co., Ltd. . 


(6) (Working up waste) the Dainippon Cellu-Co. Ltd’s subsidary firm 


Royal Cellu Co., Ltd. ” 
(10) (Large Toys and Dolls Mfg., The Dainippon Cellu-Co, Ltd., sub-firm) 


Taishe Cellu Co., Ltd. 
Total 


Tokyo 


3,334 2,517 
684 2,126 
3,708 4,956 
15,091 18,955 
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less than 1,600 piculs. Part of 


the production is re-worked 
materia! from the waste ac- 
cumulated and traded in at 
Osaka. 


noticed that the 
pyroxylin plastic industry of 
Japan is developing rapidly 
owing to the way the camphor 
industry is being handled, thus 
making it easier for the manu- 
facturer to obtain this commod- 
ity. The figure for 1928 showed 
a production of 83,900 piculs, of 
a value of at least 17 million 
yen as finished articles. In 1929 
the market situation was not so 
favorable, mostly by reason of 
loss in foreign trade through 
general business depression and 
falling off of domestic consump- 
tion by the going out of style of 
hair-ornaments. 

The pyroxylin lacquer in- 
dustry in Japan is getting on 
fairly well, and the manufacture 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Molded Panels With Raised Designs 


HE production of panels hav- 

ing raised designs, or orna- 
mented in a distinctive matter, 
is of increasing interest. Quite 
a number of methods have been 
proposed since the days of the 
old black or brown plain radio 
panels. The use of metallic 
panels on radio sets has prac- 
tically wiped out the market for 
the laminated material in this 
field, but many new applications 
are being found. 


Brilliant Inlays 


Indicative of the trend of 
five years ago, but of course ap- 
plicable to conditions of today, 
is an invention of Harry Parker 
Mills, of Toronto, Canada (as- 
signed to Bakelite Corp.) In 
his United States Patent 1,742,- 
616 (issued Jan. 7, 1930), Mills 
describes a method of  orna- 
menting the surface of a lam- 
inated radio or other panel in 
which the molding plate con- 
tains recesses that are filled 


with a thermoplastic molding 
composition before the finished 
panel is molded. 

According to the new meth- 
od worked out it is possible to 
produce directly from the mold 
a finished article which bears 
the design in any desired color, 
and of which the brilliance is 
not obscured by an overlying 
varnish film. 

The following will serve as 
illustrations of methods. 

1. The face of the mold, or in 
the case of laminated stock the 
burnished plate of copper or 
other metal against which the 
stock is pressed, is engraved in 
accordance with the desired de- 
sign. The lines in the mold or 
metal sheet are then filled with 
a molding mixture comprising 
a reactive phenol resin and 
whatever coloring matter may 
be desired, such as gilt, bronze, 
or other metal powder or the 
like. The engraved copper plate 
or other die containing this 


molding mixture is then pressed 
against the laminated stock to 
which the design is to be trans- 
ferred. If this stock is wholly 
uncured it contains fusible ma- 
terial which causes the lines to 
blur, since it allows some flow. 
It is advisible therefore to par- 
tially cure the backing until it 
reaches a condition where there 
is no longer sufficient flow to 
cause blurring, although suffi- 
cient plasticity is retained to in- 
sure integral union of the de- 
sign with the base. The engrav- 
ed plate or die having its lines 
filled with molding mixture is 
then pressed against it in the 
usual manner and the result is 
a raised design or lettering on 
the backing, integral therewith, 
and corresponding to the en- 
graving on the plate. The cur- 
ing is completed to the extent 
desired by sufficient application 
of heat during this pressing 
operation. 

2. This same result may be 
accomplished by printing the 
desired lettering or design up- 
on the copper sheet. This print- 
ing may be done with a reactive 

(Continued on page 282) 
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The World’s Recent Progress in Synthetic Resins 


A complete and condensed account of patents 
from the most important industrial countries 


By Dr. Aladin 


The patents that are listed here are all of recent origin and disclose the progress realized through- 
out the civilized world in this field. The dates, except in case of U. S. patents, are those of applica- 


tion. 


Serial 
No. 


290 


291 


292 


293 


to 
i) 
a | 


296 


298 


299 


There will be a total of over 450 patents in this review. 


Patent Number 
and Date 


Ger. Pat. 443,454 


Ger. Pat. 446,998 
Frdl. XV. 1119 


Ger. Pat. 448,201 
Frdl. XV. 1161 


Ger. Pat. 456,082 
Frdl. XV. 1165 


Brit. P. 193,420 


Brit. P. 206,512 


Brit. P. 213,567 


Brit. P. 238,904 


Brit. P. 240,840 


Brit P. 246,126 


(Continued from March Issue) 


Inventor or 
Assignee 


M. Luther and 
E. Hochheim 
(I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.-G.) 


F. Pollak 
(K. Ripper) 


F. Pollak 
(K. Ripper) 


F. Pollak 
(K. Ripper) 


F. Pollak 


F. Pollak 
F. Pollak 
F. Pollak 


F. Pollak 


Society for 


Chemical Industry 


Title of 
Invention 


Method of carrying out 
chemical reactions in 
fluid media, or for the 
evaporation of liquids. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from urea 
or its derivatives and for- 
maldehyde. 


Preparation of insoluble 
condensation products. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from urea 
or its derivatives, and 
formaldehyde. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products. 


Insoluble condensation 
products from urea or its 
derivatives and formalde- 
hyde. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from urea 
or its derivatives and for- 
maldehyde. 


Preparation of fluid, semi- 
solid or solid condensation 
products from urea and 
its derivatives, and for- 
maldehyde. 


Methods for further work- 
ing up of condensation 
products of urea and for- 
maldehyde. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde 
products. 


condensation 


Publication began in April, 1929. 


Subject Matter of 
Invention 


The amount of energy required to 
stir this liquid is measured. The pro- 
cess deals with the preparation of 
condensation products of formalde- 
hyde and urea. 


Salts capable of splitting off free 
hydrogen ions, such as ammonium 
salts, are added to the water-soluble 
initial condensation products. 


During the preparation of conden- 
sation products of urea or its deriva- 
tives with formaldehyde, there are 
added to the fluid intermediate pro- 
ducts such substances as will de- 
stroy hydrogen ions, preferably alka- 
line reacting substances such as sod- 
ium acetate, calcium chloride, etc. 


In order to obtain water-clear pro- 
ducts, one works with less than 3 
mols of formaldehyde to one moi of 
urea; divides the condensing process 
into two stages by using two differ- 
ent acting catalysts, the first of which 
is free from free hydrogen ions. 


See Ger. P. 437,533 (No. 288). 


In order to avoid the acid reaction 
products that form during the initial 
steps in the condensation, even though 
alkaline condensing agents are used, 
and which causes the formation of 
cloudy or opaque products, suitable 
salts such as sodium chloride, potas- 
sium chloride, etc. are added. A sub- 
stance that combines with the ex- 
cess formaldehyde, such as urea is 
also added. 


See Ger. P. 456,082 (No. 293). 


See Austrian P. 107,429 (No. 359). 


See Austrian P. 107,427 (No. 358). 


See U. S. P. 1,674,199 (No. 282). 
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Serial 
No. 


300 


301 


29 


oVe 


303 


304 


305 


306 


307 


309 


310 


dll 


Patent Number 
and Date 


Brit. P. 246,127 


Brit. P. 248,477 


Brit. P. 248,729 


Brit. P. 249,101 


Brit. P. 256,248 


Brit. P. 256,711 


Brit. P. 258,289 


Brit. P. 260,288 


Brit. P. 261,029 


Brit. P. 261,409 


Brit. P. 262,148 


Brit. P. 266,028 


Inventor or 
Assignee 


Society for 
Chemical Industry 


E. C. Rossiter 
British Cyanides 
Co. Ltd. 


F. Pollak 


Society for Chemical 
Industry 


Rohm & Haas Co. 


Damard Lacquer Co. 
Ltd. and W. F. Fleet 
and H. V. Potter 


Farbenindustrie 
A.-G. 


I. G. 


Society for Chemical 
Industry 


Farbenindustrie 
A.-G. 


i G. 


Kunstharzfabrik 
Dr. F. Poilak G.m.b.H. 


G. Walter 


British Cyanides Co., 
Ltd. (E. C. Rossiter) 


Title of 
Invention 


of urea-for- 
condensation 


Preparation 
maldehyde 
products. 


Preparation of artificial 
resins from thio-urea and 
formaldehyde. 


Preparation of hydrophobe 
resins by the condensa- 
tion of urea or its deriva- 
tives with aldehydes such 
as formaldehyde. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from urea 
and its derivatives and 
formaldehyde. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from urea 
and formaidehyde. 


Preparation of an artifi- 
cial resin from urea, phe- 
nols and formaldehyde. 


Preparation of a conden- 
sation product from urea 
and formaldehyde. 


Preparation of condensa- 


tion products from urea 
and its derivatives and 
acrolein. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from for- 
maldehyde and urea. 


Preparation of 
artificial masses. 


porous 


Preparation of lacquer 
resins and water insoluble 
masses. 


Preparation of artificial 
resins from urea, thio- 
urea and formaldehyde. 
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Subject Matter of 
Invention 


See U. S. P. 1,679,246 (No. 285). 


The condensation is effected by 
blowing heated air into the mixture 
of the components at a temperature 
below 100° C, during the evaporation 
in order to remove the free formic 
acid that forms in the reaction, 


See Austrian P. 103,910 (No. 355). 


See Swiss P. 117,170 (No. 364). 


See U. S. P. 1,633,337 (No. 


275). 


The reaction ig carried on either 
in the presence or absence of con- 
densing agents by heating the mix- 
ture under a reflux condenser, the 
water being afterwards boiled off and 
the mass hardened at 250° C. 


See Swiss P. 125,010 (No. 


372). 


Acrolein or one of its polymeriza- 
tion products such as diarcry! or an 
acrolein resin is allowed to react with 
urea or one of its derivatives such as 
thiourea in either a closed or open 
vessel, and in absence or presence of 
catalysts, solvents or diluents. 


Dimethylolurea is dissolved in an 
organic non-aqueous solvent and con- 
densed with phenol by aid of an acid 
catalyst. Piller thay also be added 
if desired. 


See French P. 624,441 (No. 342). 


Dimethylolurea or thiourea, if de 
sired in the presence also of about 
10% eof an amido compound such as 
urea, thiourea, acetamide etc., is 
heated with small amounts of an acid 
of the type of acetic acid or chloro- 
acetic acid to about 120-140° C., the 
) ating being swiftly carried to this 
temperature. A solvent such as ben- 
zyl alcohol may also be used to fa- 


cilitate the reaction. The resins ob- 
tained are suitable for use in lac- 
quers. 


The condensation of thiourea with 
formaldehyde is accelerated by the 
addition of urea. By blowing dry 
air into the reacting mixture the 
formic acid that forms is continu- 
ously removed. If the addition of 
urea does not exceed 25° then clear 
products will result. 
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Serial Patent Number Inventor or 
No. and Date Assignee 
312 Brit. P. 266,389 F. Pollak 
313 Brit. P. 266,752 I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.-G. 
314 Brit. P. 271,037 Kunstharzfabrik 
Dr. F. Pollak 
315 Brit. P. 271,264 Heinrich Travn & 
Sdhne, vormals Far- 
burger Gummikamm 
Co. 
316 Brit. P. 281,717 Society for Chemical 
Industry 
317 Brit. P. 281,993 F. Schmidt 
318 Brit. P. 284,272 G. Walter 
319 Brit. P. 287,177 K. Ripper 
320 Brit. P. 287,568 K. Ripper 
321 Brit. P. 288,346 I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.-G. 
322 Brit. P. 291,366 Kunstharzfabrik 


Dr. F. Pollak 


Title of 


Invention 
Methods for the further 
treatment of condensa- 
tion products of urea and 
its derivatives and alde- 


hyde. 


Manufacture of urea-for- 


maldehyde condensation 
products. 
Preparation of artificial 


masses from urea or its 
derivatives and formalde- 
hyde. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation 
products. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation 
products. 


Preparation of plastic 
masses from urea-formal- 
dehyde condensation pro- 
ducts. 


Preparation of methylol- 
urea. 


Preparation of an artifi- 
cial resin from dicyandia- 


mide and formaldehyde. 
Preparation of artificial 
masses. 


Preparation of formalde- 
hyde-urea condensation 


products. 


Preparation of artificial 


resins 


(Continued on page 269) 
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Subject Matter of 
Invention 


See Austrian Patent 107,427 (No. 


358). 


Dimethylolurea while dissolved in 
an organic solvent such as methy! 
or ethyl alcohol is treated mildly 
with slightly acid condensing agents. 


See French P. 6..:,318. (No. 347). 


See French P. 618,991. (No, 338). 


The condensation is effected in the 
presence of catalysts such as acids 
(sulfuric acid) or salts (such as am- 
monium thiocyanate, which are after- 
wards removed from the product by 


washing. Softening agents such as 
triaryl-phosphates, phthalic acid es- 
ters and fillers and further resin 
forming substances such as wood 
flour, phenols and amines may be 
added. 

Casein is moistened and mixed 


with ethylenechlorchydrin, urea and 
ethylurethane (or  para-toluenesul- 
fonamide or phenol. Formaldehyde is 
then added and the mixture is knead- 
ed in a vacuum at between 40 and 
50 idl 

Urea or thiourea or their deriva- 
tives are treated while dissolved in 
an organic solvent with equivalent 
amounts of formaldehyde in the pres- 
ence of a small amount of alkalies. 


For example one mol of dicyandia- 
mide is condensed with 1 mol of for- 
maldehyde in aqueous solution; or 1 
mol of dicyandiamide, with 1 mol of 
urea, thiourea, phenol or creso! plus 
2 mols of formaldehyde. 


Substitutes for glass or porcelain, 
insulating material and molded prod- 
ucts are obtained by condensation of 
urea and thiourea with aldehydes, 
particularly formaldehyde and _ its 
nolymers. Suitable fillers are also 
employed. Methylolurea orthiourea 
may also serve as the raw materials. 


One mol of urea is condensed with 
1.5—2 mols of formaldehyde in a 
slightly acid aqueous solution, the 
water being afterwards removed at 
temperatures below 50° C, 


Urea, thiourea or their derivatives 
ure condensed with aldehydes such as 
formaldehyde. The addition of acids 
accelerates the formation of a gel. 
The water is then removed in vacuum 
at a low temperature. The resultant 
product is then sprayed into heated 
air thereby it is converted into a 
powder. Any formaldehyde stil! pres- 
ent is removed by means of ammonia. 
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Serial 
No. 


9099 
da 


326 


Patent Number Inventor or 
and Date Assignee 
Brit. P. 291,712 G. Walter 
Brit. P. 292,595 I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Brit. P. 293,872 N. Kappeler 
Brit. P. 294,253 E. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
(L. Smidth and Luco 
Products Corp) 
Brit. P. 294,254 E. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
(L. Smidth and Luco 
Products Corp) 
French P. 542,971 F. Pollak 
French P. 562,320 F. Pollak 
French P. 602,318 F. Pollak 
French P. 603,625 Societe Industrielle 
des Matiér@s Plastiques maldehyde 
(H. Barthelemy) 
French P. 603,875 F. Pollak 
French P. 611,271 Society for Chemical 
Industry 
French P. 611,973 F. Pollak 
French P. 615,346 Society Industrielle 


des Matierés 


Plastiquesmaldehyde 


Title of 
Invention 


Methy!ol-amino-com- 
pounds. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products from ‘urea 
and alcohols or ketones 
with formaldehyde. 


Preparation of urea-fur- 
fural condensation prod- 
ucts. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation 
products. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation 
products. 


Hard, insoluble condensa- 
tion products. 


Preparation of condensa- 
tion products. 


Preparation of fluid semi- 
solid or solid condensa- 
tion products from urea, 
its derivatives or sub- 
stances yielding urea, and 
aldehyde. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
condensation 
products. 


Methods of further treat- 
ment of urea-formalde- 
hyde products. 


Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation 


products. 


Preparation of hydrophile 
resins by condensation of 
urea or its derivatives 
with aldehyde (formalde- 
hyde). 


Preparation of urea-for- 
condensation 
products. 


Subject Matter of 
Invention 


Acid-amides such as acetamide are 
condensed in slightly alkaline solu- 
tion with an equivalent amount of 
formaldehyde. 


The condensation product obtained 
in accordance with Brit. P. 278,390 
(No, 480) from butyleneglycol and 
urea, is treated with formaldehyde 
to condense the two products. 


Equivalent amounts of the compon- 
ents are condensed in presence or ab- 
sence of condensing agents, or in the 
presence of other aldehyde, with or 
without the addition of fillers. 


Slightly acid formaldehyde solu- 
tions are condensed at 25 to 50° C 
with urea, the solution being then 
concentrated at the same low temper- 
ature. Thiourea may also be then 
added, and the concentration continu- 
ed under vacuum, the temperature be- 
ing gradually raised first to 100° C. 
and then to 200° C. The resultant 
mass is then poured into forms and 
heated therein to between 70 and 
95° C. 


_ The intermediate product obtained 
in accordance with Brit. P. 294,253 


(No. 326) is condensed in an acid 
medium with thiourea. 
See U. S. P. 1,458,543. (No. 273). 
See German P. 437,533. (No. 288). 
See Austrian P. 107,429. (No. 359). 
The condensation of the compon- 


ents is carried out without heating 
by adding magnesium or other alka- 
line-earth carbonates. The resultant 
syrupy mass is treated with a strong 
acid such as hydrochloric acid and 


heated. At about 90° C. the mass 
will set and form a clear, hard, trans- 
parent, light—and heat resistant 
product. 


See Austrian P. 107,427. (No. 358). 


See Swiss P. 177,170. (No. 364). 


See Austrian P. 103,910. (No. 355). 


The polymerization of the initial 
condensation product is carried on 
simultaneously with the hardening 
by the addition of organic acid anhy- 
dyides such as benzoic anhydride, 
acetic anhydride etc. Additional sub- 
stances added are sodium phosphate, 
sodium acetate and sodium glycocol- 
late. 
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336 §©French P. 616,048 


Damard Lacquer Co. 
Ltd. 


Preparation of synthetic 


resins. 


337 French P. 616,495 Society for Chemical Preparation of urea for- 
Industry maldehyde condensation 
products. 

338 French P. 618,991 Heinrich Traun & Preparation of urea-for- 
Séhne, vormals Har- maldehyde condensation 
burger Gummikamm products. 

Co. 

339 French P. 619,342 Rohm & Haas Preparation of urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation 
products. 

340 French P. 623,087 Society for Chemical Preperation of condensa- 


Industry 


tion products from urea 
or its derivatives and 
acrolein. 


The present total number of these patent digests is 495. 


of these in every issue until the review is completed. 
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See Canadian P. 265,519. (No. 287). 


See Swiss P. 118,725. (No. 366). 


For example: 504 parts of para 
formaldehyde are placed in 200 to 
400 parts of water and 100 parts of 
7% ammonium hydroxide and 480 
parts of urea are added. The mixture 
is boiled for ten minutes and then 
poured into forms. 


See U. S. P. 1,633,337. (No. 275). 


See British P. 260,288. (No. 307). 


We will reproduce from 30 to 50 
The patents reviewed cover the last four 


years only. For earlier similar reviews see our German contemporary KUNSTSTOFFE, from 1924 


to 1928, where a similar review by the same author was published. 


If there is a sufficient demand 


from our readers, we shall, on completion of this series, reproduce the entire set in bound book 


form. 


Announcements as to whether this will be done will be published in due time. 





American Cellulose Acetate Plastics 


A Review Covering One Hundred and Seventeen 
Patented Methods and Products in This Art 


HIS review is directly con- 

tinued from page 217 of the 
March issue. The patents re- 
viewed have been given serial 
numbers for convenience in re- 
ference. 
71. Lindsay 1,319,229. Oct. 21, 
1919. 

The process consists in com- 
bining an acetyl cellulose and 
phenylsalicylate by the use of a 
solvent mixture comprising 
dichlorhydrin and a solvent for 


the acetyl cellulose and _ the 
phenylsalicylate. 
72. Dreyfus 1,325,931. Dec. 23, 


1919. 

A plasticizing agent is added 
to cellulose acetate, the amount 
of such plasticizing agent being 
the greater, the greater the vis- 
cosity of the cellulose acetate 
used. 

73. Levey 1,330,543. 
1920. 


Feb. 10, 


By Joseph Rossman 


A composition of cellulose 
acetate soluble in ethyl butyrate 
and pyridin and insoluble in 
benzin, carbon tetrachlorid and 
ethy! alcohol. 

74. Seel 1,342,601. June 8, 1920. 

Cellulose acetate combined 
with a chlorin substitution prod- 
uct of naphthalene, acetone, and 
butyl alcohol. 

75. Seel, 1,342,603. 
1920. 

A composition comprising ace- 
tone 300 to 500 parts, cellulose 
acetate 100 parts and ethyl pro- 
pionate 1 to 200 parts. 
76. Jarvis 1,343,135. 
1920. 

75 parts of cellulose acetate | 
mixed with 25 parts of naphtha- 
lene and 60 parts of acetone. 
77. Jarvis 1,349,156. Aug. 10, 
1920. 

Acetyl cellulose in combina- 
tion with acetone cinchonine and 
its salts. 


June 8, 


June 8, 


78. Dreyfus 1,353,384. Sept. 


21, 1920. 


A composition containing cel- 
lulose acetate, and containing a 
high-boiling mixture of isomeric 
xylene now-carbon-aky] sulfon- 
amids which mixture ‘s liquid at 
ordinary temperature. 
79. Dreyfus 1,353,385. 
1920. 

Cellulose acetate containing 
a high-boiling mixture compris- 
ing ortho- and paratoluene low- 
carbon-alkyl sulfonamids. 

80. Jarvis 1,354,401. Sept. 28, 
1920. 

A composition consisting of 
nitro-cellulose and acetyl-cellu- 
lose, to which is added an ace- 
tone collodion and chloral hyd- 
rate with cinchonin. 


Sept. 21, 


~ 


81. Carroll 1,354,726. Oct. 5, 
1920. 
Cellulose nitrate, cellulose 


acetate, tetra chlor naphthalene 
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and a pheny!] ester for keeping 
the tetra chlor naphthalene in 
the colloidized state. 

82. Miles 1,357,335. Nov. 2, 
1920. 

Cellulose ester composition, 
consisting of cellulose acetate 
and the aggregate of fatty acids 
extractable from cocoanut oil. 
83. Clarke 1,370,879. Mar. 8, 
1921. 

A composition of matter com- 
prising cellulose acetate, a sim- 
ple dialkyl sulfone and a sol- 
vent common to both. 

84. Lindsay 1,386,576. Aug. 2, 
1921. 

The process consists in com- 
bining acetyl cellulose, _ tri- 
cresylphosphate and urea by the 
use of dichlorhydrin and a sol- 
vent of the acetyl cellulose and 
tricresylphosphate. 

85. Lindsay 1,388,472. Aug. 23, 
1921. 

A composition containing an 
acetyl cellulose soluble in ace- 
tone, borneol and a _ miscible 
medium comprising a chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon alcohol sol- 
vent. 

86. Miles 1,394,752. Oct. 25, 
1921. 

The method of producing a 
cellulose acetate uniformly im- 
pregnated with a small percent- 
age of glycerin, consists in first 
heating cellulose acetate in ad- 
mixture with an abundance of 
glycerin, then eliminating the 
glycerin by washing with water, 
then mixing the washed cellu- 
lose acetate with a _ glycerin- 
water mixture, and finally eli- 
minating the water by evapora- 
tion. 

87. Dreyfus 1,395,401. Nov. 1, 
1921. 

A composition containing ace- 
tate and ketohexamethylene. 

88. Clarke 1,398,939. Nov. 29, 
1921. 

Cellulose acetate is combined 
with phenyl phthalate. 

90. Scheele 1,408,035. Feb. 28, 
1921. 

Acetone-soluble cellulose ace- 
tate combined with ethyl buty- 
rate and acetone. 

90. Ceheele 1,408,035. Feb. 28, 
1922. 

A solution comprising copal 

and cellulose acetate dissolved in 


ethyl-methyl-ketone. 
91. Kessler 1,408,095. Feb. 28, 
1922. 


A composition having cellu- 
lose acetate, triphenyl phos- 
phate, urea and methyl-acetyl- 
salicylate. 

92. Eichengrun 1,420,028. June 
20, 1922. 

100 parts of acetyl cellulose 
soluble in chloroform are knead- 
ed together in a kneading ap- 
paratus with 100 parts of alco- 
hol, 50 parts of glacial acetic 
acid and 35 parts manol (acetyl- 
methyl-aniline) and brought to 
a temperature of 60 to 70° C. 
until a uniform swelling of the 
mass is obtained and a part of 
the alcohol is evaporated. The 
mass is then worked in a man- 
ner usually for ordinary cellu- 
loid. 

93. Dreyfus 1,440,006. Dec. 26, 
1922. 
A plastic mass consisting of: 


Parts 
Cellulose acetate 100 
Cycyobutanone 50 
Methy] acetate, acetone 
or alcohol 100 


Triphenylphosphate 12-15 
94. Stevenson 1,458,505. June 
12, 1923. 

A non-inflammable film con- 
sisting of acetyl cellulose and 
equal amounts of triacetine and 
triphenylphosphate in the pro- 
portion of from 10 to 30% of 
the weight of acety! cellulose. 
95. St. John 1,462,395. July 17, 
1923. 

A plasticiser, .c1xed cresyl- 
phenylphosphate, liquid at nor- 
mal temperature and pressure. 
96. Dreyfus 1,466,819. Sept. 
1, 1923. 

A plastic made from: 
Parts 

Cellulose acetate 100 

Mixed isomeric xylene mono- 
ethyl or mono-methy! sulphona- 
mides according to U. S. patent 


1,353,384 30 
Ethyl or methy! alcohol 
or mixtures thereof .. . 200 


97. Forse, Jones and Walters 
1,468,609. Sept. 18, 1923. 

A record material in granular 
form including celluose acetate, 
an acaroid resin, and a filler. 
98. Lindsay 1,493,209. May 6, 
1924. 
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A thermo plastic composition 
comprising acety! cellulose plas- 
ticized by an aromatic phos- 
phate in a mixture with suffici- 
ent calcium sulphate to produce 
a fire retarding effect. 
99. Lindsay 1,493,210. 
1924. 

A composition containing cel- 
lulose acetate, .a plasticizer 
therefor containing an aro- 
matic phosphate and a fire re- 
tarding ingredient comprising 
caleium tartrate. 

100. Dreyfus 1,501,206. July 15, 
1924. 

Cellulose acetate combined 
with a plasticising agent com- 
prising benzene alky! sulfona- 
mid, which is liquid at ordin- 
ary room temperature and which 
further is a jelly at tempera- 
tures somewhat below 0° C. 
101. Dreyfus 1,508,928. Sept. 
16, 1924. 

Cellulose acetate and a toluene 
dialky! sulfonamide prepara- 
tion which is liquid at ordinary 
temperature and forms a jelly 
at low temperatures. 

102. Herrmann 1,510,779. Oct. 
7, 1924. 

The process for production of 
an ungelatinized pressed mass, 
comprises submitting a com- 
pound of cellulose with an or- 
ganic substance mixed with ma- 
terial including ffilling sub- 
stances, in a finely disintegrated 
state, to heavy pressure at a 
high temperature and mechanic- 
ally disintegrating the pressed 
mass. 

103. Fausten 1,512,751. Oct. 21, 
1924. 

The process for producing 
non-inflammable  celluloid-like 
products consists in adding to 
gelatinized acetyl-cellulose an 
amount not exceeding five >er- 
cent of nitro-cellulose. 

104. Dreyfus 1,528,291. Mar. 
3, 1925. 

100 parts of finely ground 
cellulose acetate are worked up 
in a kneading apparatus with 
about 30 to 40 parts of mixed 
isomeric xylene-o-monomethy! 
sulphonamides (U. S. Patent No. 
1,353,384), with or without ad- 
dition of about 6 to 8 parts of 
triphenylphospbate or cricresyl- 


May 6, 
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phosphate, the mass _ being 
gradually heated to about 100- 
150° during the kneading opera- 
tion, to melt the cellulose 
acetate together with the plas- 
ticizing material. 

105. Dreyfus 1,530,987. 
24, 1925. 

A composition comprising cel- 
lulose acetate and a plasticising 
agent comprising a mixture of 
isomeric diethyl sulfonamides, 
which mixture is liquid at ordin- 
ary room temperature and is a 
ielly at temperatures somewhat 
below 0° C. 

106. Lindsay 1,638,862. 
19, 1925. 

A thermoplastic mass consist- 
ing of 100 parts acetyl cellulose, 
15 to 30 parts liquid tricresyl- 
phosphate, 10 to 40 parts cerium 
oxalate. 

107. Clancy 1,544,809. 
1925. 

The process comprises treat- 
ing cellulose acetate with liquid 
anhydrous ammonia to dissolve 
the cellulose acetate, and then 
removing the excess ammonia 
with exclusion of moisture. 
108. Clancy 1,544,810. July 7, 
1925. 

The process of subjecting cel- 
lulose acetate to the action of 
liquid sulfur dioxid, and then re- 
moving the sulfur dioxid there- 
from at a pressure less than that 
at which the treatment was 
effected and with exclusion of 
moisture. 

109. Jones 1,558,175. 
1925. 

A phonographic record made 
from: Cellulose acetate 30%, 
gelatinizer 15%, acroid resin 
5%, barytes 20%, silica 26%, 
and vegetable black 4%. 

110. Carroll 1,560,542. Nov. 10, 
1925. 

A composition comprising cel- 
lulose acetate and cresy! p-tolu- 
ene sulfonate, the weight of the 
latter being less than the weight 
of the former. 


111. Carroll 1,572,232. 
1926. 

A transparent film comprising 
cellulose acetate and sufficient 
tributyrin to maintain flexibil- 
ity therein after prolonged heat- 
ing at 65° C. 


Mar. 


May 


July 7, 


Oct. 20, 


Feb. 9, 


112. Malone and Carroll 1,575,- 
778. Mar. 9, 1926. 

A composition comprising 
acetone-soluble cellulose acetate 
100 parts, acetone 300 parts, 
castor oil 4 parts, and acetylene 
tetrachlorid 40 parts. 


113. Dreyfus 1,595,506. 
10, 1926. 

100 parts of cellulose acetate 
in powder are mixed with about 
45-55 parts of paratoluene sul- 
phonamide or other plasticizing 
agent and the mixture is melted 
together in a heated pot. The 
molten mass is then run _ into 
slabs or sheets which are ground 
to pow ‘er and mixed with about 
180-2 arts of powdered fill- 
ing material, for instance a mix- 
ture of lampblack, red oxid of 
iron and barytes. The mixture 
of ground material and filling 
material, preferably after work- 
ing up or kneading on heated 
rolls, can be molded or pressed 
under heat into matrices or 
molds to form gramophone or 
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phonograph records or other 
molded or pressed articles. 
114. Dreyfus 1,611,169. 
21, 1926. 

Cellulose acetate, having zinc 
chlorid incorporated in its body 
and such water as the zinc 
chlorid absorbs and retains. 
115. Zelger 1,685,443. Sept. 25, 
1928. 

A plastic consisting of a mix- 
ture of acetyleellulose with 
monoethyl-dipheny! phosphate. 
116. Zelger 1,685,444. Sept. 25, 
1928. 

A plastic compound compris- 
ing a mixture of acetylcellulose 
with phosphoric esters contain- 
ing both aliphatic radicals and 
halogenated aromatic radicals. 
117. Roland 1,713,482. May 
14, 1929. 

A composition consisting of 
the following ingredients: 
acetyl cellulose, alcohol, chlor- 
benzol, tetrachlorethane, ben- 
zyl benzoate, triacetine, and 
dichlorhydrin. 


Dec. 





Celluloid that 


2 order to provide transpar- 
ent celluloid tabs that can 
be applied to the margins of 
telephone books etc. by the 
mere moistening of the back of 
the tabs and sticking them to 
the pages like a stamp, Car! F. 
Brenne adopts a scheme _ in 
which the celluloid is first given 
a coating of a varnish that 
slightly roughens the celluloid 
and then dries fast thereto. 
After the varnish is dry, he ap- 
plies a flexible glue which has 
the property of readily adher- 
ing both to paper as well as to 
the varnish on the celluloid, 
thus making it possible to ap- 
ply one to the other. 

Simple as this may sound, 
and as obvious, yet one can pat- 
ent such things. In fact, it 
seems as though nothing at all 
new can be brought out or de- 
scribed before somebody has 
first hastened to the patent of- 
fices of the world to protect 
themselves against the almost 
inevitable infringement. Though 


Sticks to Paper 


it takes many years, usually, to 
get a patent, it is usually well 
worth the trouble. Brenne ob- 
tained U. S. P. 1,745,977 for 
this invention on Feb. 4, 1930 
(filed Jan. 28, 1925). The patent 
is controlled by the Phon-Book- 
Index Co., Inc., of Seattle, 
Washington. <A _ suitable for- 
mula is as follows: 


Flexible Glue Used 


For the first coating, three 
to five parts of spirit varnish 
and one-half to two parts of 
amy! acetate; for the second 
coating, a flexible glue may be 
diluted with vinegar to the 
proper consistency so that it 
can be applied with a brush, 
and then a softening or corrod- 
ing agent may be added, such 
as amyl acetate, to the extent 
of about one part to twenty 
parts of diluted glue. Too much 
amyl acetate involves the dan- 
ger of dissolving the celluloid. 


(Continued on page 281) 
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Resinoid from Nitrobenzene and Sulfur 


Cheap and easily procured raw materials can 
be condensed into a thermoplastic resin that 
readily lends itself to both cold and hot molding 


WO comparatively cheap and 
readily available raw mate- 
rials are employed in the pro- 
duction of a synthetic resin 
suitable as a binder in plastics. 

William C. Wilson, in his U. 
S. P. 1,732,453, describes it. 
The invention is assigned to 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

In accordance with this in- 
vention, nitro-benzol and _ sul- 
phur are boiled together under 
a reflux condenser; sulphur di- 
oxide is given off, and the mix- 
ture gradually thickens, form- 
ing a resin the melting point of 
which depends upon the amount 
of sulphur which combines with 
the nitrobenzol. By varying 
the relative proportions of the 
sulphur and nitrobenzol and the 
duration of the refluxing oner- 
ation, resins of a wide range of 
melting points can be obtained. 


Cold Molding 


in all of the resins as initial- 
ly prepared free nitrobenzol is 
present; whereas for cold mold- 
ing this substance is allowed to 
remain in the resin (except 
when furfural is employed as 
hereinafter described), inas- 
much as it acts as a solvent and 
facilitates mixing with an im- 
pregnation of the fibrous filler, 
such as asbestos. A low melt- 
ing point resin is used for cold 
molding. For hot molding, the 
free nitrobenzol and other vola- 
tile substances are largely re- 
moved by treatment, preferab- 
ly under conditions which per- 
mit their recovery. High melt- 
ing point resins are thus obtain- 
ed which can be mixed with 
suitable filler material and then 
hot molded. 


A resin suitable for cold 
molding may be produced by 
placing about 369 parts of ni- 
trobenzol and 160 parts of sul- 


phur is a vessel provided with 
a suitable condenser and also 
preferably provided with a me- 
chanical stirrer. The mixture 
is refluxed for a period of from 
five to seven hours with stir- 
ring, and the reaction product 
is a soft resin. A molding com- 
pound may be prepared by mix- 
ing 26 parts of the resin with 
74 parts of asbestos in a knead- 
ing machine or other similar 
type of mixer. After mixing 
the material is disintegrated 
and screened to pass a 10-mesh 
sieve. The articles are then 
cold molded, and after removal 
from the die they are cured by 
heating, say, four hours at 175 
degrees F., five hours at 225 de- 
grees F., six hours at 300 de- 
grees F. and five hours at 350 
degrees F. 

The relative proportions of 
nitrobenzol and sulphur may be 
widely varied in the production 
of both hot molding and cold 
molding resins. Thus, a cold 
molding resins results when 
using 369 parts of nitrobenzol 
with a quantity of sulphur vary- 
ing from 128 to 224 parts. 


Furfural Also Used 


The strength of the afore- 
described resins may be increas- 
ed by the addition thereto of a 
quantity of furfural. In this 
case, however, it is preferred to 
evaporate off the free nitroben- 
zol before adding the furfural. 
The increased strength is prob- 
ably due to a reaction of the ni- 
trobenzol sulphur resin with the 
furfural. To prepare a molding 
compound of this type, a mix- 
ture of 600 parts of nitroben- 
zol and 300 parts of sulphur is 
refluxed for a period of four and 
one-half hours, thus producing 
a soft resin. 130 parts of the 
resin are then mixed with 350 


parts of asbestos in a kneading 
machine, The excess or free ni- 
trobenzol is evaporated and 50 
parts of furfural are added and 
intimately mixed with the resin. 
This mixture is then molded in- 
to the desired shapes, and the 
formed articles are cured by 
heating the same, preferably 
one hour at 300 degrees F., one 
hour at 350 degrees F., one hour 
at 450 degrees F. The molded 
at 45 degrees F. The molded 
and heat treated articles will 
have from ten to thirty per cent 
greater strength than they 
would have without the use of 
furfural. 


Hot Molding 


For hot molding purposes it 
is desirable to have a_ resin 
melting at 200 degrees F. or 
higher, and which gives off lit- 
tle or no volatile material on 
heating. In hot molding either 
one of two methods of proced- 
ure may be employed. In one 
case the molding compound may 
be in the form of a sheet, and 
is molded according to the so- 
called shellac method, in which 
the molding compound and the 
die are heated externally on a 
hot plate, and the compound 
then molded and cooled under 
pressure, A resin for this pur- 
pose may be produced by reflux- 
ing about 307 parts of nitroben- 
zol with from 256 to 480 parts 
of sulphur for a period of from 
four to six hours, and _ then 
heating the resinous reaction 
product in the open for about 
one-half hour to remove any ex- 
cess of nitrobenzol, The melt- 
ing point of the resin thus pro- 
duced is about 250 degrees F. 
The molding compound is made 
by mixing on differential rolls 
about 360 parts of the resin, 370 
parts of sienna, and 30 parts of 
cotton flock. 
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Thermoplastic Composition From Casein and Leather 


Leather treated with sulphuric acid yields 
a gum that when combined with casein 
produces a useful plastic composition 


R. Peter C. Christensen, of 
the Aladdinite Company, 
has invented a new type of ther- 
moplastic material derived from 
casein in admixture with what 
he calls “leather gum”. This 
material is made as follows: 
Leather, and preferably a 
mass of scrap leather because 
of its cheapness, is first im- 
mersed at ordinary room temp- 
erature in a dilute solution of 
a suitable acid such as sulphuric 
acid for the purpose of remov- 
ing therefrom the oils, fats, glu- 
cose, glycerines and similar sub- 
stances. Sulphuric acid solu- 
tions of various strengths may 
be used, it being preferable, 
however, to use a very weak 
solution such for example as 
anywhere from a 14% to 2% 
solution. 


Sulphuric Acid Used 


The leather is subjected to 
this treatment for a period of 
about 6 hours to 24 hours, this 
largely depending upon the 
strength of the sulphuric acid 
solution employed. The practi- 
cally disintegrated leather or 
leather-like-substance resulting 
from such treatment is then 
boiled in water in an open ves- 
sel for a period of from about 
14 hour to 3 hours, during 
which such substance, then con- 
sisting almost entirely of coher- 
ent fibrous materials freed from 
substantially all oils, fats, glu- 
cose, glycerine and similar sub- 
stances which were present in 
the leather, is disintegrated and 
comminuted and settles in the 
form of a heavy brown gum. 
This gum is then preferably re- 
moved from the water and al- 
lowed to cool, whereupon it be- 
comes a hard mass somewhat 
similar in appearance to rosin. 





The casein plastics industry, 
while doing very well from a 
commercial point of view, is by 
no means as active in the line 
of patentable improvements. 
Yet it is the editor’s belief that 
in the protein plastics there is 
ample room for research and 
improvement. 





The hardened gum which is the 
“leather gum” referred to, is 
then ground to a granular or 
powdered form. 

In producing the improved 
material any desired propor- 
tions of “leather gum”, prefer- 
ably, although not necessarily, 
in the powdered or granular 
form, and casein, also prefer- 
ably in powdered form are mix- 
ed. Equal amounts of both 
materials are used. In mixing 
the “leather gum” and casein, 
sufficient water is added to pro- 
duce a thick moist mass of pow- 
dered material, the best results 
being obtained by adding an 
amount of water which is from 
25° to 50% of the weight of 
the “leather gum” and casein. 
This operation is preferably 
carried out in a _ mechanical 
mixer at ordinary room temper- 
ature and is continued until the 
materials become thoroughly 
mixed. 


Masticating in Rolls 


The thick moist mass of 
“leather gum” and casein is 
then preferably fed between 
heated masticating rolls for the 
purpose of obtaining a better 
and more uniform mixture of 
the materials. The masticating 
rolls are preferably maintained 


at a temperature of from about 
130° to about 212°. In this 
operation the material adheres 
to the surface of the masticat- 
ing rolls from which it is re- 
moved by scraping. 

After the material has been 
passed through the masticating 
rolls, as described above, it may 
be made either into rods or 
tubes, as by employing extrud- 
ing machines similar to those 
used in forming rods or tubes 
of hard rubber or celluloid, or 
it may be molded into any de- 
sired form in suitable moulds. 


Molding 


Where the material is mold- 
ed, it is introduced same into 
rectangular moulds for the pur- 
pose of producing the material 
in the form of flat sheets or 
slabs. The molding operation 
is performed under heat and 
pressure suitable for producing 
compact and uniform sheets or 
slabs of the material, best re- 
sults being attained by main- 
taining the moulds heated at a 
temperature of from about 130 
to about 212° F., and by em- 
ploying a molding pressure of 
trom about 100 to 200 pounds 
per square inch. The material 
may also be molded into large 
blocks from which slabs of any 
desired thickness may be sliced, 
as is customary in the case of 
hard rubber. 

Rods, tubes, sheets,  etc., 
formed of the mixture of “lea- 
ther gum” and casein, in the 
manner described above, be- 
come very hard upon cooling, 
substantially as hard as natural 
horn, but are quite brittle and 
if not further treated will crack 


(Continued on page 280) 
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Casein Plastics. Edwin Potter Carpen- 
ter, of Horley, England, assignor 
to American Machine & Foundry 
Company. U. S. P. 1,740,573; Dec. 
24, 1929. 

The process of making a plastic 
composition which consists in grind- 
ing commercial casein to a fineness 
of 60 mesh, adding water and hydro- 
chloric acid to make a mixture of 
20 gallons of water and 50 lbs. of 
casein having an acidity of 10 de- 
grees, heating the mixture to 140 F. 
to cause the casein to mat together 
and form a homogeneous plastic ma- 
terial in a 20% to 100% solution of 
magnesium sulphate to remove im- 
purities and cloudiness, drying the 
washed material at a temperature of 
105 F., regrinding the dried material 
to a fineness of 90 mesh, spraying the 
reground material with 25 to 30 Ibs. 
of water to 100 Ibs. of casein and al- 
lowing the sprayed material to stand 
until the moisture penetrates to the 
centre oi each granule of casein, and 
pressing the moist material and ap- 
plying heat thereto during a part 
only of the pressing operation to con- 
solidate the material and expel the 
moisture. 


Battery-Box Mold. Robert Holz, of 
Cincinnati, O., assignor to the Rich- 
ardson Company of Lockland, O. 
U. S. P. 1,742,473; Jan. 7, 1930. 

A mold for battery boxes or the 
like comprising a female part, and 
a male part, having interspaced 
plungers, a stripper plate movable 
with relation to the 1iale part and 
having depending webs .o define the 
spaces around said plungers, and 
hence to define the top edges of the 
box formed in the female mold, said 
web portion having a cavity formed 
therein lying above the lower edge 
of said web portion, thereby provid- 
ing for a handle projecting upwardly 
from the top edges of the box, and a 
metal re-inforcement applying de- 
vice comprising means in the said 
web portion for retaining a metal 
piece so that same lies within the said 
cavity and projects downwardly 
within the space left between the 
plungers and the female mold below 
said web portions. 


Process of Treating Shells for Mak- 
ing a Decorative Material. Alleetah 
H. Hilton, of Venice, Cal., assignor 
to Eva Alkire, of Long Beach, Cal. 
U. S. P. 1,744,634; Jan. 21, 1930. 
Sea shells, in the form of large 

pieces or whole shells, are soaked for 

say 48 hours in a solution of citric 
acid, containing 2 ounces of the citric 
acid to a gallon of wate “he amount 
of the solution should ve sufficient to 
completely cover the shells. At the 
end of the period stated, the shells 


are separated from the remaining 
liquid, and are put into an oven and 
baked, for 8 minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 475° F. The shells are then 
put into a lye solution consisting of 
4 ounces of dry caustic soda to 1 gal- 
lon of water. The shells are allowed 
to soak for twenty-four hours in this 
solution, and are then removed from 
the solution and dried, the shells be- 
ing then crushed and screened down 
to the desired size of particles. In 
the screening operation, it is advis- 
able to discard the excessively fine 
material, whereas the material which 
is over-sized can be passed back to 
the crusher and again crushed down 
to pass through the coarser screen. 


Built-up Sound Record. Edward Nie- 
thamer, of Bay City, Mich. U. S. 
P. 1.746,602; Feb. 11, 1930. 

A talking machine record compris- 
ing a sheet metal disc having a cen- 
trally disposed opening, depressions 
in said disc, a washer having raised 
portions adapted to nest in said de- 
pressions, and a rim on said disc, 
having sound grooves formed therein. 


Coating Composition Containing Cel- 
lulose Nitrate. Edward C. Haines, 
of Parlin, N. J., assignor to E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del. U. S. P. 1,744,699; 
Jan. 21, 1930. 

In the application of a pyroxylin 
coat to a varnish-type under-coat to 
which the pyroxylin coat is normally 
substantially non-adherent, the step 
which comprises mixing with the un- 
der-coat, prior to the application of 
the pyroxylin coat, a modicum of 
nitro-cellulose which is insoluble in 
the under-coat. 


Proteid Stencil Sheet. Armand de 
Waele, of London, Eng., assignor 
to D. Gestetner, Ltd., of London, 
Eng. U. S. P. 1,744,755; Jan. 29, 
1930. 

The stencil is coated with composi- 
tion including the following ingredi- 
ents in the proportions stated: 


Parts by 

weight 
Sulphonated sperm oil 33 
Trimethylene glycol ricinoleate 66 
Distilled water 50 
Titanium pigment 15 
Bentonite or wilkinite 3 


which is added to a dispersion of 14 
parts by weight of gelatine in 200 to 
300 parts by weight of distilled water 
with which it is thoroughly mixed. 
Sheets of yoshino paper are coated 
with this mixture in known manner 
and after the gelatinous composition 
has set the coated sheets are subject- 
ed to the action of formaldehyde 
vapour. 


Brushing Lacquer. Stanley D. Shipley, 
of Stamford, Connecticut, assignor 
to Atlas Powder Company of Wil- 
mington, Del. U. S. P. 1,744,085; 
Jan. 21, 1930. 

A lacquer composition comprising 
the following ingredients, combined 
in substantially the proportions stat- 
ed, viz: 


Per cent 
Ethyl acetate . 8 
Camphor oil 1.5 
Butyl acetate 20.5 
Gasoline 37.5 
Toluol 27.5 
Resin solution 5 
combined with nitrocellulose 3 ozs. 


per gallon. 


Apparatus for Forming Plastic Bodies 
Upon Cores. John O. Goodwin, of 
Akron, O., assignor to the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., of New York. N. Y. 
U. S. P. 1,745,482; Feb. 4, 1930. 
Apparatus for forming a cored ar- 

ticle of plastic material, the said ap- 

paratus comprising an apertured ex- 
trusion block mounted in a fixed posi- 
tion and means for forcing a plastic 
material through said block, said 
block being formed freely to receive 
from an axial direction and thereby 
to engage and hold in fixed relation 

to each other the adjacent ends of a 

tubular mold and a core mounted 

therein. 


Molding Mixture. Frank P. Brock, of 
of Hinsdale, Ill., assignor +o Bake- 
lite Corp., of New York, N. Y. U. 
S. P. 1.747,574; Feb. 18, 1930. 

A sheeted molding mixture com- 
prising a potentially reactive resin 
binder, a filler, and coloring material, 
and consisting of an extruded mass 
comprising a plurality of elongated 
bodies having various colors, said 
mass of bodies being extruded in the 
form of a sheet, said variously color- 
ed bodies being arranged approxi- 
mately longitudinally in said extrud- 
ed sheet. 

Method of making a molding mix- 
ture comprising commingling a poten- 
tiallly reactive resin binder, a filler, 
and coloring material, the latter in 
the form of discrete particles, and ex- 
truding said mixture into an elon- 
gated preformed mass of variegated 
color without substantial reaction 
thereof, whereby a potentially reac- 
tive but predominantly unreacted 
molding mixture comprising a plural- 
ity of extruded bodies arranged ap- 
proximately longitudinally of said 
extruded mass is obtained. 


Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
Films from Cellulose Solutions. 
Heinrich Dethloff, of Maxau, Karis- 
ruhe, Germany, assignor to Feld- 
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mithle Papier- un Zellstoffwerke 

Aktiengesellschaft, of Stettin, Ger- 

many. U. S. P. 1,748,868; Feb. 25, 

1930. 

An apparatus for manufacturing 
thin sheets or films from cellulose 
solutions, including a film producing 
device, a conveying band arranged to 
travel in a successively reversely in- 
clined path and carrying the film, and 
a vat composed of a group of sections 
comprising relatively flat cases ar- 
ranged in inclined juxtaposition and 
relatively closely embracing said band 
and the film carried thereby and sub- 
stantially following the course of 
travel thereof, said casés being con- 
nected for intercommunication, 
whereby said film may be subjected 
to a liquid bath throughout substan- 
tially the full extent of its travel. 


Esterification of Cellulose Materials. 
Birkett Wylam and John Thomas, 
of Grangemouth, Scotland, assign- 
ors to Scottish Dyes, Ltd., of 
Grangemouth, Stirling, Scotland. U. 
S. P. 1,748,689; Feb. 25, 1930. 

Example I 
This deals with the production of 

a cellulose acetate only slightly sol- 

uble in acetone, but readily soluble 

in chloroform. 15 parts of pyridine 

sulphuric anhydride are added to 30 

parts of acetic anhydride, warmed to 

100° C. On solution of the pyridine 
and sulphuric anhydride, 15 parts of 
cellulose in the form of filter paper 
are added. The mixture is stirred 
for about fifteen minutes, the temper- 

ature being maintained at about 100 

C., and a homogeneous solution thus 

obtained. This is cooled, and added 

to water. Whereby a white amor- 
phous powder is precipitated, contain- 
ing up to about 56% of acetyl group 

The product is only very slightly 

soluble in acetone but readily soiuble 

in chloroform or pyridine. 
Example II 
According to this example, cellu- 

lose acetate soluble in acetone is pro- 
duced. 15 parts of pyridine sulphuric 
anhydride, 20 parts of glacial acetic 
acid, and 10 parts of acetic anhydride 
are mixed, heated to 100° C., and 15 
parts of paper cellulose added. The 
mixture kept at 100° C. is stirred 
for fifteen minutes, cooled, and pour- 
ed into water as in Example I. The 
product is soluble in acetone, in which 
it yields viscous solutions. 


Cellulose Acetate Record. L. Rutstein, 
U. S. P. 1,727,040; Sept. 3, 1929, 
assignor to Celanese Corporation. 
A composition for phonograph rec- 

ords comprising a mixture of china 

clay, barytes, rotten stone and iron 
oxide, with a relatively small amount 
of lamp black as a coloring matter, 
and cotton flock as a binder, and from 

25 to 50 percent of the weight of the 

finished mass of plastifying material 

consisting of cellulose acetate with 
alkyl-substituted carbocyclic sulfona- 
mide plastifier therefor and shellac. 
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Sound Records and Resinoids 
By Chas. W. Rivise 


(Continued from page 216 of the April issue) 


16. J. W. Aylsworth, 1,146,390, 
July 13, 1915, Filed Aug. 26, 
1910. 

A blank mold surface is paint- 
ed with or dipped into a solution 
of a fusible soluble condensation 
product and a hardening agent 
such as hexamethylenetetramine 
in a suitable solvent which may 
be a volatile solvent as amyl 
alcohol, or a solid solvent such as 
mono-nithro-naphthalene, oil of 
mirbrane, di-nitro-benzolor other 
solvents. The coating upon the 
mztrix may also be the enamel 
lacquer or varnish described in 
Patent 1,098,608. The coated 
blank mold is dried and then may 
be heated to infusibility after 
which a blank sound record 
made of a condensation product 
with or without an inert filler is 
pressed thereagainst with heat 
to cause a welding between the 
blank and the coating of the 
mold. The record blank is then 
removed and pressed against a 
heated record matrix. The 
plasticity component causes the 
infusible coating to soften suf- 
ficiently to receive the impres- 
sion of the matrix. 

17. J. W. Aylsworth, 1,146,391, 
July 13, 1915, Filed Aug. 26, 
1910. 

The body of the blank formed 
from a powder comprising wood 
flour and a phenol resin, is lac- 
quered with some of the compo- 
sition of which the veneer is to 
be made, dried and repressed at 
a lower pressure than the final 
pressure. 

The hardened veneer may be 
formed upon a metallic plate as 
described in Patent 1,146,390 or 
it may be made from a lacquer 
comprising phenol, resin, naph- 
thalene, a hardening agent such 
as hexamethylenetetramine and 
penta-chloro-phenol or other sol- 
vents described in Patent 1,046,- 
137 all dissolved in denaturated 
alcohol. 

Some other possible materials 
are mentioned for the hardened 


veneers, some of which are non- 
phenolic ar’ »ne of which is a 
varnish compy. tion comprising 
a cellulose ester such as acetyl- 
cellulose and a phenol or cresol 
resin dissolved in acetylenetetra- 
chloride, with or without the 
addition of a halogenized fatty 
acid or derivative and a small 
percentage of hexamethylene- 
tetramine. 

18. T. A. Edison, 1,146,413, July 
13, 1915, Filed Dec. 20, 1911. 
The method consists in plac- 

ing in a mold a quantity of pow- 
dered stock, compressing the 
same by means of fluid pressure, 
evening off the surface and ap- 
plying a veneer of record ma- 
terial thereto. The material for 
the base may be a mixture of 
wood pulp and a fusible con- 
densation product such as the 
shellac substitutes or phenol 
resin. The surface veneer may 
preferably be applied as describ- 
ed in Patent 1,146,391. The 
veneer may be of phenol resin 
containing a hardening agent 
and a plasticity agent. The 
heating is preferably done in 
successive stages. 

19. T. A. Edison, 1,146,414, July 
13, 1915, Filed Jan. 20, 1912. 
soth ~cylindrical and _ disk 

sound records are disclosed. 

Both forms of records have hard 

surface veneer or celluloid and 

an intermediate film of rubber. 

It is incidentally stated that the 

base of the disk record may be 

of phenolic condensation prod- 
ucts such as described in Pat- 


ents 1,046,137; 1,020,593 and 

1,102,630. 

20. W. A. Beatty, 1,158,964, 
Nov. 2, 1915, Filed Jan. 3, 
1913. 

Gum made from phenol and 


acetone in presence of an acid 
is dissolved in alcohol, ether, ace- 
tone, glacial acetic acid, amy! 
alcohol or acetate, acetylene 
tetrachloride or mixture of these 
to proper consistency and mold- 
ed to proper shape. After im- 
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pression is made the record is 
heated to harden, but same re- 
sult may be obtained without 
heating if gum is first made acid 
in reaction. The last step is 
carried out at pressure less than 
atmospheric to get rid of sol- 
vent. The gum may e incor- 
porated with fillers such as very 
finely divided graphite, wood 
powder, lamp black, steel dust 
made out of mixture of trinitro- 
cellulose and _  dioxy-dipheny!l- 
dimethyl-methane dissolved in 
common solvent such as acetone 
and mixture may contain fillers. 
21. J. W. Aylsworth and E. L. 

Aiken, 1,170,391, Feb. 1, 1916, 

Filed Aug. 6, 1910. 

A phenol resin is dissolved in 
alcohol and a water solution of 
sufficient hexamethylenetetra- 
mine is added thereto. The above 
solution is then poured into a 
mixing machine and mixed with 
a filler such as dry wood pulp 
and a coloring material such as 
lamp black, the solvent being 
removed by evaporation. The 
dried mixture is molded to form 
the body of the blank, the har- 
dening taking place to a limited 
extent. 

The surface layer of the sound 
record blank is made by mixing 
dry hexamethylenetetramine 
with a plasticity agent such as 
chlorinated naphthalene = _ as 


mono-chloro-naphthalene and 
heating to form a paste. Phe- 
nol resin is then ground and 


mixed in with the blank mixture, 
the hardening agent and plas- 
ticity agent and the mixture is 
sheeted between heated rolls. 
The blank together with one or 
two sheets of the surfacing mix- 
ture is passed between rolls and 
then molded together in a suit- 
able mold to cure and consoli- 
date the assembly. 

Instead of wood pulp the filler 
may be a finely powdered infus- 
ible condensation product as 
described in Patents 1,102,631 
and 1,146,388. Hexa is prefer- 
red as the hardening agent as 
stated in Patent 1,146,388 and 
1,020,593 though paraformal- 
dehyde may be used. 
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NIXONOID 


SHEETING 
Rods Tubes 


ARE STANDARD in the Art of Pyroxylin 
Fabricating for many years. Articles made 
from Nixonoid Solids are of uniform high qual- 
ity because the sheets, rods and tubes supplied 
to the fabricator are uniform in color, degree 
of hardness and working properties. 


IN ALL, NIXONOID quality and service are 
uniformly dependable. Let our representative 
call at your request and demonstrate how Nix- 
onoid can solve your pyroxylin fabricating 
problems. 


Our production is Confined to Sheets, Rods and Tubes 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON, NEW JERSEY 


New England Represenrative New York Office 
E. W. WIGGINS, & CO., Inc. 320 FIFTH «AVENUE 
Leominster, «Mass. New York City 














French Hydraulic Machinery 


A new tilting die mold- 
ing machine, (patented). 
The die or die head tilts 
mechanically as the platen 
moves. The only hydrau- 
lic cylinders are the press- 
ing and return cylinders. 
Rigid, accurate, reliable. 


Several installations 
made in large plants. 





We build all types of molding presses. Write 
for catalogs. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 
New York Pittsburgh Akron Chicago; 
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22. T. A. Edison, 1,201,448, Oct. 
17, 1916, Filed Oct. 26, 1912. 
Patentee discloses an appara- 

tus for applying the record sur- 
face to a record blank. The ap- 
paratus consists of a turntable 
upon which is placed a _ record 
blank, means for applying a sur- 
facing material such as a phe- 
nolic condensation product and 
having an outlet in proximity 
to the turntable and means for 
producing a relative feeding 
movement between the turntable 
and the supplying means so as to 
feed the surface material to the 
record blank in a spiral path 
from the center of the blank. 

23. T. A. Edison, 1,207,383, Dec. 
5, 1916, Filed Jan. 30, 1915. 
The body of the record con- 

tains a fibrous filler such as wood 
flour and a binder such as phenol 
or cresol resin in the propor- 
tions of about one part of binder 
to three and a half parts of filler 
and has a veneer of final phenolic 
condensation product containing 
a plasticity ingredient such as 
penta-chloro-phenol. The veneer 
may be made of celluloid and the 
binder may be copal, gum, shel- 
lac, etc. The title of the record 
and the sound grooves may be 
impressed at the same time. 

24. J. W. Aylsworth, 1,230,816, 
June 19, 1917, Filed March 8, 
1911. 

The record blank is made of 
ordinary shellac or shellac mix- 
tures, colophony or a_ phenol 
resin as described in Patents 
1,102,630 and 1,146,387 and a 
filler such as wood flour with or 
without a weighting material 
such as barium sulphate or 
metallic powders. 

To form surface veneers for 
the blank, a loosely woven cot- 
ton cloth such as muslin, or a 
loose paper fabric such as fil- 
tering paper or Japanese rice 
paper and a blank of the un- 
hardened condensation product 
are interposed between polished 
tin plates; moderate pressure 
and heat are applied and then 
the temperature is increased to 
harden the material. In case 
the condensation products des- 
cribed by Baekeland are used, 
the final hardening should be 
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done under pressure, but not if 
the compositions referred to in 
Patents 1,020,593; 1,046,137 
and 1,102,630 are used. A vari- 
ation is to coat the muslin on 
calender rolls, hardening the 
same on heated drums or in 
ovens and then punching out 
veneer blanks. The _ veneers 
may be of celluloid, cellulose 
acetate, casein or a mixture of a 
phenol resin, solid solvent and 
wood flour or cotton flocks. Two 
hardened surface veneers with 
an interposed blank are pressed 
together in a flash mold to unite 
the layers and to form the 
record impressions. 

25. P. Poetschke, 1,274,324, July 
30, 1918, Filed Nov. 12, 1917. 
A cement consisting of a base 

of magnesium-oxychloride with 

any suitable filler such as silica, 
silex, powdered glass, powdered 
marble, chalk or clay and a solu- 
tion of magnesium chloride is 
introduced between _ several 
sheets of fibrous material or 
paper, one or more of which 
sheets may be perforated and 
the assembly is allowed to hard- 
en with or without heat and/ or 
pressure. The top sheet before 
or after being assembled with 
the others may be treated with 
shellac, phenol-formaldehyde 
condensation product, wax or 
rosin or any combination of 
these and a further coating of 
the same kind may be applied 

thereto to receive the sound im- 

pressions. The intermediate 

coating may be omitted. 

26. J. W. Aylsworth & E. L. 
Aiken, 1,282,011, Oct. 15, 1918. 
Filed June 19, 1912. 

An engraved copper cut con- 
taining a reversed facsimile of 
the label impression is formed 

(To be continued) 





In June— 


Chemical Constitu- 
tion of the Resin- 
oids. 

By Kurt Ripper 


A Scientific Study of Interest 
to Every ‘*Plastician”’ 
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Exact 
Mold 
Temperatures 
Must Be Maintained 


if the extended delays in production are to be avoided and 
spoilage kept to a minimum. 
CAMBRIDGE MOLD PYROMETER 

will enable any operator to tell instantly the exact tempera- 
ture of molds used in the manufacture of bakelite, rubber 
and other plastic materials. 

The Cambridge Mold Pyrometer is accurate, quick, 
simple to use, and ruggedly constructed for shop use. It 
will quickly save its cost. 


Send for List P. 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT C®° we 





Pioneer Makers of Precision Instruments 
3512 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 








When writing Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc., please mention Plastics. 
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Now You Can’t Smash Your Preform Press 
The twelfth New Feature,—best one yet 
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AUTOMATIC PRESSURE 
AELEASE 


STOKES “R™ Preform Press eet neang) _| 
With Pressure Release Attachment 


(also arranged for direct motor aire) 
STOKES Automatic Pressure Release (patents pending) spills overloads and absorbs 
strains in preforming presses. Prevents jams and breakdowns. 
More than insurance, it's a necessity for uninterrupted production. 
Write for details today. 
This essential attachment is also on all STOKES Rotary Preform 
Presses for production work. 


FJ5roKES MACHINE COMPANY 


Process Machinery since 1895 


5934 Tabor Road Philadelphia, Pa. Olney P. O. 

















=. ? Moulding 


Presses 


For all Plastic 
Materials 


This cut shows one of ten 
presses with adjustable 
ejectors on both top and 
moving platens. 


The high and low pres- 
sure operating valves are 
manipulated by an auto- 
matic electric valve con- 
trol, without cams or 
shafting. 

We manufacture _hy- 
draulic presses for all hot 








and cold moulding proc- 
esses and also complete 
equipment including hy- 
draulic accumulators. 
pumps, valves and piping. 
Write for our pamphlet— 
A new Automatic Control for 
Hydraulic Machinery. 





Semi-Automatic 
80 Ton Bakelite Press 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1803 Works: Florence, N. J. 
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Leather Casein 


Plastics 


(Continued from page 274) 


and crumble upon exposure to 
the atmosphere. Accordingly 
the material is now treated so 
as to render the same very 
tough and non-brittle, preferab- 
ly by properly curing the same. 
This is preferably accomplished 
by immersing the material in a 
solution of an aldehyde, and pre- 
ferably a solution of formalde- 
hyde, maintained at ordinary 
room temperature. The ma- 
terial is permitted to remain in 
a solution of formaldehyde un- 
til the same becomes thoroughly 
cured, the period necessary for 


Some of its Uses 


The material produced and 
treated as described above may 
be turned and machined into 
numerous forms of finished ar- 
ticles, such as those heretofore 
mentioned. The material is also 
sufficiently thermo-plastic so 
that it may be readily molded 
under heat into articles of var- 
ious forms; the thermo-plastic- 
ity of the material being some- 
what comparable to that of 
hard rubber. This improved 
material has all the desirable 
characteristics of synthetic 
horn or “galalith’” and in many 
respects is superior in quality. 
It is a fine amorphous substance 
and very enduring, and it is 
considerably harder and_ will 
take a more brilliant polish 
than synthetic horn or “gala- 
lith’, and is appreciably cheap- 
er to manufacture than the lat- 
ter. 

Mr. Christensen invented this 
material four years ago, but 
only recently obtained a patent 
for it, namely February 4, 1930, 
No. 1,746,070. The patent does 
not show on its face that it has 
been assigned. It claims, for 
example, 

A material comprising a mix- 
ture of “leather gum,, and case- 
in. 

A material comprising a mix- 
ture of substantially equal pro- 
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When You Think 
OF Presses 


Do you consider first cost—or the last? 


What conclusions have you formed rela- 
tive to—the differences in providing a press 
that requires no accessories, or extras—is 
in fact entirely complete in itself—and any 
form of press that must have a “raft” of 
extra, expensive, connecting appliances, if 
it is to work at all? 


FOR PLASTIC MOLDING 


“THE DAY FOR OLDER TYPE 
MOLDING PRESSES HAS PASSED” 


Do you carry a key to wind your watch, as in the old days? 


Machine presses, the Electro-Draulic in particular, 
have come to stay. 


Meets every molding requirement. 





It’s economy, efficiency, simplicity, long life, combine to your 


monied advantage. 


TYPE E-! MODEL 50 
WITH AUTOMATIC TIMING DEVICE 


The Electre vVraulic 


You'll like this one! 


Terkelsen Machine 
Company 


Manufacturing Engineers 


automatically cuntrols the curing 
time adjustable to suit your job, con- 
verts the press into a full automatic. 


For hot or cold, deep or shallow 


molding. 


ANOTHER ADVANTAGE 








326 A Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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portions of “leather gum” and 
casein, 

A hard amorphous material 
comprising a mixture of “leath- 
er gum” and casein, said ma- 
terial being toughened by treat- 
ment with an aldehyde. 


Celluloid Tabs 
(Continued from page 273) 


Manifestly, a glue soluble in 
water at the time of attachment 
is preferable for general pur- 
poses, but for certain uses there 
are other adhesives which are 
not soluble in water and which 
involve having at hand a special 
preparation or agent for caus- 
ing the sheet of celluloid sup- 


plied with said first coating to 
adhere. Such special prepara- 
tions or agents might be a var- 
nish, amyl acetate or acetone. 
These special agents would be 
applied by a brush at the time 
of attachment. 


Roughening the Celluloid 


The principle of the invention 
involving the process is thought 
to be as follows: The celluloid 
softening agent operates to 
roughen the upper portion of 
the sheet of celluloid, forming 
therein, as it were, pockets or 
teeth-like connections, so that 
the varnish is impregnated into 
the celluloid. Enough amy! 
acetate is provided to accomp- 


lish this softening effect in the 
upper portion of the celluloid 
sheet. This is to be co..trasted 
with any which com- 
pletely dissolves the celluloid, so 
that the celluloid becomes a sort 
of cement. Likewise, the glue 
is preferably impregnated in 
the varnish coating by means 
of softening agent such as the 


process 


amyl! acetate. In other wvords, 
the glue coating will not .dhere 
to the celluloid for t. most 


general application of my in- 
vention, while the varnish will 
so adhere. But when the var- 
nish becomes hard, it cannot be 
caused to adhere, by merely 
moistening, to the paper which 
is to be attached to the celluloid. 
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} 
Dow Phenol possesses remarkable 
qualities which make its use especially 


effective in the manufacture of plastic 


TRADE compositions. We operate the largest 
and most modern Phenol plant in the 
world, and are in a position to supply 

MARK your requirements in any quantity — 


200 Ib. drums to tank car lots. Let us 
quote on your requirements. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CELLULOSE 
ACETATE 


TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACETATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
CRESYLIC ACID 


CASEIN—(a" 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


16 E. 34th Street 
New York me 
Ashland 2265 
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However, the glue may be im- 
pregnated in the first coating, 
i. e., in the varnish, and this 
glue when moistened at the 
time of attachment forms an in- 
termediate bond between the 
article such as paper and the 
first coating, which in turn is 
bound to the celluloid sheet. 


Molded Panels 


(Continued from page 261) 


phenol resin molding mixture or 
“ink” similar to that described 
above, and the copper may then 
be applied to the partially cured 
backing in the same manner. 
3. The lettering or design 
may be printed upon an already 
impregnated fibrous sheet, with 
the same type of reactive 
phenol resin molding mix or 
ink. This sheet may be partial- 
ly cured before the printing if 
desired. It is then backed and 
pressed in the usual manner. 
Highly colored reactive phen- 
ol resin molding mivtures, or 
inks, of the type herein referred 
to, may be prepared by mixing 
metal powder or other suitably 
colored substance with sufficient 
reactive resin to form a binder. 


Japanese Plastics 


(Concluded from page 261) 


of casein plastics was started a 
few years ago by the Dainippon 
Cellu-Co. Ltd. This concern 
also made some attempts to 
bring out a cellulose acetate 
plastic but has as yet not made 
a commercial success of the 
venture. 

In synthetic resins there has 
been some development at 
Osaka, and at least one Japanese 
resin product has been breught 
out under the name of 
“Sankyo”. The urea-formalde- 
hyde resins are being investigat- 
ed and a few patents have issued 
in Japan, mostly however to 
foreign inventors. Japanese 
industrial circles are now busy 
with what they term “rationali- 
zation’, and the manufacturers 
of plastic goods are falling in 
line. 
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Thermoplastic Rubber 
(Continued from page 258) 
ties.) The final product pos- 
sesses a higher degree of purity 
and has a lower moisture ab- 
1%. tion, than the product as 

mace from unpurified rubber. 
Geer’s patent 1,731,487 de- 
scribes a composition called 
‘fenolac” which is the reaction 
product of an intimate mixture 
of 714 parts of p-phenol sulfon- 
ic acid and 100 parts of rubber, 
when heated in a compact mass 
from 4 to 10 hours at 250 to 
29C° F., the time of heating 
varying somewhat but in any 
event should be continued for 
about two hours following the 
peak of the pronounced exoth- 
ermal reaction which takes 
place within the heated mass. 
The resulting fenolac is tough, 
leathery and non-friable and 
when washed and dried as in a 
vacuum drier, to remove excess 
acid and moisture, is found up- 
on analysis to consist mainly of 
a hydrocarbon having hydro- 
carbon and carbon in the same 
ratio as in rubber and to be less 
unsaturated than rubber. 


Non-tacky Products 


The last composition, that of 
U. S. P. 1,731,488 is a thermo- 
plastic substance. 

The purpose of the last men- 
tioned invention is to modify 
the heat-plastic rubber products 
in such a manner that they shall 
be free from surface tack and 
at the same time shall possess 
the characteristic property of 
being readily moldable at rela- 
tively low temperatures. 

It was found that these heat- 
plastic rubber isomers when 
heated with as little as 15 per 
cent of sulfur become vulcaniz- 
ed, much in the same way as 
does rubber, to form a vulcaniz- 
ed rubber isomer. Vulcaniza- 
tion can be carried to a point 
where these vulcanized prod- 
ucts are absolutely free of tack, 
but they are by this action made 
practically non-thermoplastic, 
that is, they possess a very 
high softening point. The heat 
plasticity may be resorted to 
these vulcanized products, and 
they may be changed to have a 
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Make Your Presses 
More Efficient 


The efficiency of your presses can be greatly increased and 
the cost of maintaining them cut to a small fraction of the 
usual figure—when you apply 


a3) Joints 


They are a productive investment—their economy has been clearly 
proven by leading manufacturers and shows the first cost of FLEXO 
JOINTS is quickly repaid by the savings effected. 





Write for bulletin and complete details. 











= 


Styie * 





There is a FLEXO JOINT for any size and type of molding press. Made in 
4 styles (as illustrated) and in all standard pipe sizes from *4 inch to 3 
inches. Immediate shipment from stock 


For every flexible or swing joint purpose—save money, trouble and 


wasted time by using FLEXO JOINTS. 


oil 


4469 MANCHESTER AVENUE 
Saint Louis.Mo 





Ste ove 


SweetS 












Joints ~ 
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Diamond 
Turning 
Tools 
for 
Machining 
Plastics 





Dependable 
Diamonds 
for 
Trueing 
Grinding 
Wheels 


F. F. GILMORE & CO. 


Office and Factory: 112 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


























NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 
MIXING MILLS 


Used extensively by manufacturers of 
rubber, chemical, and plastic products 


National Rubber Machinery Company, Akron, Ohio. 














Semi-Automatic 
Molding Press 


HOT OR COLD 
MOLDING 


Synthetic Resins and other Plastics, 
molded in Dies, or in Flat or lami- 
nated Sheets. Four sizes, 75, 117, 
168 and 265 tons pressure. Will 
take molds up to 18”x30” for the 
larger size. Adjustable 
ejector bars on both head 
and platen; and quick drop 
attachment for lower ejec- 
tors. Pull-back Cylinders, 
Copper Coil Steam Fittings, 
Operating Valves and Pres- 
sure Gauge. Also Plain Hot 
and Chilling Presses, Ac- 
cumulators, Pumps, etc. 


Presses for Special Work 
made to order. 


Our experience of more 
than fifty years is at your 
service. 


Established 1872. 


-Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc. 


No. 330 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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relatively low softening point if 
they are melted and then solidi- 
fied by cooling, and these solidi- 
fied products may be made to 
ve as free from tack as the vul- 
canized product before melting 
and consequently may be em- 
ployed as a base for the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of 
moldable articles. 


Rubber Isomers 


The vulcanized rubber isomer 
may be prepared in either of 
two ways: Either by preparing 
the rubber isomer and then in- 
corporating therein sulfur and 
vulcanizing it, or initially in- 
corporating the sulfur with the 
isomerizing agent in the rubber 
and combining the two. reac- 
tions. The resulting products 
in either case have the same 
general appearance and when 
re-melted produce non-tacky 
readily thermoplastic materials 
having the same general char- 
acteristics. 

Where the rubber isomer is 
first made, it is preferred to mix 
into 100 parts by weight of rub- 
ber, as on a rubber mill, an ad- 
mixture comprising 8 parts of 
p-toluene sulfonic acid, 2 parts 
of concentrated sulfuric acid 
(specific gravity 1.82) and 2 
parts of water, the latter being 
added to facilitate the mixing, 
and when the acids have been 
thoroughly dispersed through 
the rubber, the batch is heated 
as in a hot air oven maintained 
at 140° C., for eight hours. The 
resulting product is a_ hard, 
strong, thermoplastic material 
which breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture and which is readily 
moldable at relatively low temp- 
eratures, 

Similar heat plastic isom- 
eric conversion products of rub- 
ber may be prepared by em- 
ploying in place of the admixed 
p-toluene sulfonic acid and sul- 
phuric acid of the above ex- 
ample, other isomerizing agents 
of rubber, of which the follow- 
ing are given by way of ex- 
ample: 

(a) organic sulfonyl chlor- 
ides, such as p-toluene sulfonyl] 
chloride; or 
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(b) organic sulfonic acids, 
such as p-toluene sulfonic acid; 
or 

(c) halides of amphoteric 
metals, such as ferric chloride. 


Using Scrap Rubber 


The use of vulcanized scrap 
rubber to form a plastic mold- 
ing composition is described by 
Harold Gray in U. S. P. 1,745,- 
926. 

According to this invention, 
mix into 100 parts by weight of 
ground inner tube scrap, or 
similar vulcanized rubber con- 
taining a minor proportion of 
pigments, 20 parts of p-toluene 
sulfonyl chloride, and subject 
the rubber-acid mixture in a 
compact mass to heat for 8 
hours at 140° C. Upon cooling, 
the product may be masticated 
and washed, The resulting prod- 
uct is hard, remoldable at rela- 
tive low temperatures. The ad- 
mixture of 10 to 20 parts of 
crude rubber, either with or 
without 10 to 20 parts of rosin, 
into the comminuted scrap of 
the above recipe facilitates the 
dispersion of the acid reagent 
therethrough and results in a 
vastly superior product, both as 
to homogeneity and ease of re- 
molding. The latter product is 
readily mixed with pigments, 
fibers, softeners and colors. 





Chemists Wanted 


To discover new uses for our 
products in all industries. We 
have a number of interesting 
new products which we believe 
can be used to advantage in in- 
numerable places. We are will- 
ing to pay from $25. to $500. 
for each new use suggested and 
adopted. Reply Plastics, Box 
544, 








FACTORY MANAGER 


A graduate engineer who 
is thoroughly familiar with 
all varieties of molding de- 
signs and processes and 
has also a background of 
an unusually successful 
record of factory manage- 
ment in general manufac- 
turing wishes to connect 
with a progressive molding 
organization. Employed. 


Reply Plastics, Box 543. 


























The. 


NEW > 


Preforming Machine 
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This machine makes 
200 preforms a min- 
ute in any diameter 
up to 134". 


A maximum depth of cell of 


1%,” permits its use on a 
large number of preforms 
for which a single punch 


machine was formerly used. 
Complete details on request. 





No. 5 Rotary Tablet Machine 


Arthur Colton Company 
DETROIT 











Automatically Controlled 
Heating and Chilling Presses 











Press No. 2363 with Automatic Control. 


Did you ever stop to think that 
the study of your valve layout 
would probably improve your 
product or increase your output? 
We build automatic control 
valves to operate any number of 
hydraulic rams, steam connec- 
tions or chilling supply in prop- 
erly predetermined sequence. 
These valves are also arranged 
to function at accurately timed 
intervals, either at continuous 
or intermittent operation. 

No. 2363 is a heating and chill- 
ing unit so controlled. The rela- 


tive time of heating and chilling can be varied to suit working 


conditions. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION—UNIFORM PRODUCT 
Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 1002 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





When 
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Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers 1927 253 3.60 plastic material and metal. 
Want manufacturer’ on 
royalty basis or will sell 
patent. The patent is very 
recent. Reply Plastics, Box 
545. 


Other books quoted on request. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Plastics—114 East 32d St.. NEW YORK 








+ 
+ + 
Cal e He 
% Standard Technical Handbooks 
+ 
+ 4s 
x Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the {—f 
> J > > oe 
# following if ordered with your subscription to Plastics: He 
* + 
pH Pages Price 'f 
3 American Society for Testing Materials, paper 1926 1100 $7.50 [f 
+ 
7 American Society for Testing Materials, cloth 1926 1100 8.50 < 
Attack, F. W.—Chemists’ Year Book ................ 1928 1200 6.00 if 
+ 
+ Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M—A Survey of if 
z Nitrocellulose Lacquers ..............-.--.--------++- 1928 375 7.50 4 
3% Bockmann, Dr. Fr.—Celluloid: Its Raw Material hs 
+ a tmaabunianenininin 1921 196 3.50 He * > 
% Hedley, Barry T.—The N He ° 
+H y, Barry T. e Natural and Synthetic ]/ 
* eect eee aman 1926 203 5.50 = Wi quarantee 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary 1927 528 7.00 [ 
ina Se eeececeeceeeeseeeeeesesees . te 
3 Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles—Researches in A app i OV, Ql O 
* i as ncislambesnnneions 1922 263 6.00 Ke Py } 
# Ellis, Carleton T.—Synthetic Resins and Their i YOUY uct 
a | it i ARS NE RR ROSE 1923 514 8.00 i 
a Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical +4 
7 data, sistctatlaismamhndansennnitin 1923 213 6.00 S d Mi 
zi Heuser, Emil—Cellulose Chemistry ...................- 1924 212 2.50 y tar idan irforG 
: Kingzett—Chemical Encyclopedia ....................... 10.00 : etl dh —— 
PH Scherer, A.—Casein—lIts Preparation and i. ; | alo 
oH EID. siheniecitiniatrnnstiniteisntensbiigniitelinanioinenes 221 3.50 
* + 
 Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial a 
a I isis cctansitincoseedinnintcaosinind 1927 296 5.00 
os 
“ ITER, SERRE eee aera 1926 218 3.00 if 
4s 
“ Thorpe—Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, He 
i alec unenahadlemananean ile 1921-7 56222 140.00 FOR SALE 
+ 
7 Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, + U. S. Patent on shoe tree 
oH RES eR 1928 1300 5.00 4 for ladies’ and men’s shoes. 
H Special leather bound, published @ ......... $7.50 +4 Self-adjustable in fitting 
4s rj 
Weiser—Colloid Symposium ..............---00---0---0---- 1928 1300 5.00 He width and length of shoe. 
He Have complete model in 
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For Sale: 
5—Werner & Pfleiderer Mixers, 9, 50, 
100, 150, 2000 gallons capacity. 


5—Colton & Stokes Preforming or 
Tablet Machines. 


2—Buffalo 5’x12’ Atmospheric Drum 
Dryers, complete. Your inquiries 
solicited ! 
Your inquiries solicited. 


Stein-Brill Corporation 
26 Cortlandt Street - 
New York, N. Y. 


Barclay 4850-1-Z 
Cable “BRISTEN” 











For lease in Arlington, 
N,. de 


11,000 feet floor space suitable 
celluloid fabricating. Excep- 
tionally light, airy, 100% 
Sprinkler. Brokers protected. 


H. L. CARMAN 


580 Elm St., Arlington or 
243 W. 17 St., New York City 








For Sale 


2—Watson __ Stillman, 15x15 
8%” ram presses with steel 
plates 

2—Watson-Stillman double 
plunger hand pumps 

1—Viking Low Pressure pump 
with air tar’ 


Reasonable offer considered. 
Reply Plastics, Box 546 
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Research and Foresight, and Co-oper- 
ative Advertising of Molded Products 


EFLECTIONS on my visit 

with the  Association’s 
Meeting on advertising—that 
the art of custom molding needs 
advertising, I do not believe 
anyone will deny, and as Mr. 
Budd writes in Plastics for 
April, “A million dollars will do 
the job”. Yes, well a million 
dollars will do a lot of things, 
and while a million dollars to 
many advertising agents and 
advertisers is only a means of 
making more millions, it must 
nevertheless be had, before it 
can be spent. 


Having Adequate Funds 


Somehow, it seems to me 
there is a lot to be done before 
money is spent for advertising. 

I do not know, but if a defi- 
nite budget is not set up by the 
Association, I believe it should 
be. Adequate funds should be 
raised whereby a very definite 
program could be carried on. 
The Molders Association should 
be an independent self support- 
ing organization before it can 
do an intelligent advertising 
job. It must also be determined 
where it is most likely to se- 
cure business, and how, and 
plan to direct its sales efforts 
accordingly. 

There is no doubt that Asso- 
ciation advertising rightly con- 
ducted will prove beneficial. 


And looking back over the his- 
tory of phenolic products, there 





By H. S. Spencer 


Advertising Manager, General Plastics, Inc. 


are very few installations that 
have not been sold. I do not 
know of any that have been 
bought. First, the idea was 
sold. Greater heat resistance, 
strength, economy, durability, 
finish, etc. Then when the vogue 
for colors came, colors were sold 
and this brought the molders 
into novelties and an increased 
number of household products, 
and doubtless there will be 
many more of these, whether 
group advertising is done or 
not. 

Five years ago, the molder 
did not think of molding the 
jobs that he is doing today. To- 
day he is not aware of what he 
will mold in 1935. No one knows 
what these jobs of tomorrow 
will be, and no one will know 
without using their imagina- 
tions and better still, by doing 
an intelligent research job. For 
it is unlikely that those in the 
custom molding business would 
know what manufacturers in 
various lines of industry could 
use in the line of molded pieces, 
particularly in their product 
and less likely in their equip- 
ment to make this product, For 
instance, to whom would it oc- 
cur that battery space bars 
could be molded unless they 
knew something about’ the 
manufacture of flash light bat- 
teries and the difficulties in- 
volved. Why a snake gun out 
of Durez in preference to metal, 
glass or other materials, and 





how many Easterners knew 
there .was such a thing as a 
rattle snake gun; and so on 
through a long list. The point 
is how can we know the other 
fellow’s problem; that the 
manufacturer of rayon for in- 
stance, is looking for a material 
for spinning buckets, a material 
more satisfactory than metal or 
porcelain. Of course, it is gen- 
erally known today, but it was 
known to him years before the 
molding fraternity ever thought 
of it. 


Creating New Outlets 


There are also new devices. 
For instance automotive radio 
is looked to, to save the radio 
industry this summer. What are 
the problems of these manufac- 
turers? To what extent could 
they use molding materials? Of 
course, the ideal way to tell 
them, is to go into the market 
place as Mr. Budd proposes. Go 
into the market place and dis- 
play his wares, but unless this 
is preceded by a more definite 
organization and one involving 
not only the electrical industry 
alone, but in all phases of in- 
dustry in the known fields and 
in the unknown ones and pre- 
ceded by very definite research, 
much of the money can be wast- 
ed and comparatively little busi- 
ness secured. 


There is no Aladdin’s lamp 
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which the molding fraternity 
can rub and produce a lot of 
business quickly. Their’s is a 
job involving a very thorough 
study of their markets and then 
proceeding along definite and 
the most intelligent lines of de- 
veloping these markets—a sys- 
tem whereby inquiries resulting 
from the work will be systema- 
tically handled through the 
members of the Association, 
etc., must be arrived at. A 
headquarters where such work 
can center and be handled in- 
telligently, must be established. 
The work can be undertaken on 
a comparatively small scale and 
gradually increased. and _ it 
would seem that while this were 
the more conservative, it were 
the safer way for a young, in- 
experienced and not a wealthy 
Association to undertake it. 


I am cautioning the Associa- 
tion against advertising before 
they are ready for it as spas- 
modic advertising is costly and 
non-productive. Anything short 
of a five year program, would 
not be worth while. We all 
know the wonderful success se- 
cured by prominent advertisers 
but if we will investigate their 
success, we will find that it was 
not secured in many instances, 
over night, that it has been the 
everlasting keeping at it and 
bringing up from a compara- 
tively small beginning that has 
brought about their success. 


Establishing Reputations 


Studebaker made wagons by 
hand long before he made auto- 
mobiles. Timken pounded out 
axles by hand before he made 
roller bearings. John Willys 
repaired bicycles and sold them 
before he built and sold auto- 
mobiles. It took Mennen years 
to decide to go into a small ad- 
vertising campaign and this 
finally against his will. The per- 
sistency of his advertising 
when he started, brought him 
through. 

Circumstances, plus sufficient 
alertness to keep pace with the 
trend of the times and. persist- 
ent advertising effort will carry 
any business ahead beyond the 
average. Add to these things, 





consistent and continuous ad- 
vertising and the business be- 
comes a leader, the outstanding 
business in its particular field. 
This principle should hold true 
with associations. Advertising 
will change the thought and ac- 
tions of nations. It has made 
millions of men carry useless 
pocket lighters, the Chinese to 
chew gum, the nation’s house- 
wife to pick up the paint brush 
and go Duco-ing. 


Campaign Must Be Lasting 


I should like to see the mold- 
ers undertake it, but only pro- 
viding they do it on a perman- 
ent basis and after having first 
determining definitely, the 
definite objects which they wish 
to accomplish. 


As I see these objects, they 
are about as follows: to get 
business, to establish their pro- 
fession so that others will recog- 
nize that it is a highly special- 
ized business and will hesitate 
to set up their own plants, 
recognizing that molding is 
something beyond mechanics. 
To establish the art of custom 
molding, to spread the knowl- 
edge that molding is a business 
in itself, one surrounded by 
technique and experience. That 
it is, in a sense, an art not to 
be attempted by the inexperi- 
enced. I believe that by broad- 
casting of such thought that 
the industry can be established 
as a permanent and important 
division of American industrial 
activity. 

In doing so, the thought 
should be that the industry is 
not an activity of yesterday but 
one of today and essentially one 
of tomorrow, for more truly is 
tomorrow, the molders’ day. 


A Firm Place in Industry 


Another thought should be 
the importance of making in- 
dustry conscious of the fact that 
phenolic products will do many 
more jobs than they do today. 
Not by stealing away business 
from other industries but by 
creating business, makin: bet- 


ter products of greater market- 
the 


ability; and spreading 
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thought that the molder is not 
a competitor to fabricators of 
steel, the molder in porcelain 
or the worker in celluloid. Phe- 
nolic products are in competi- 
tion with elementary forces, 
physical and chemical action, 
corrosion, electrical resistance, 
surface finishes, heat absorp- 
tion; in short, molding mater- 
ials are fitting into the scheme 
of things wherever the inherent 
qualities make these molded 
parts and objects suitable for 
greater service. 

It would seem that there was 
a very definite and big job 
ahead of the molders as well as 
the raw material manufactur- 
ers, in developing new markets 
and that there was a real oppor- 
tunity for them when we know 
that Gillette, making razor 
blades, maintain a Research Di- 
vision to find out-and work out 
other uses for Gillette blades 
than that of shaving. Certain- 
ly razor blades must be limited 
in their number of uses and 
very few as compared with the 
possibilities of molding com- 
pounds, 





Celluloid Corp. 

HE Celluloid Corp. has de- 

clared a participating divi- 
dend of $1.60 on the first par- 
ticipating preferred stock, pay- 
able June 2 to stock of record 
May 10. A year ago the com- 
pany declared a _ participating 
dividend of $1.75. 





German Flexible Gramophone 
Records 

HE German Dye Cartel (I. 

G. Farbenindustrie) in co- 
operation with the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Explosives Co. 
(Rhenisch - Westfaelische 
Sprengstoff A.-G.) has succeed- 
ed in manufacturing a new raw 
material for gramophone rec- 
ords. The outstanding features 
of the new records are flexibil- 
ity, light weight, and absolute 
proof against breakage. The 
weight of the new records is 
only one-seventh of that of shel- 
lac records, and the thickness 
only one-fifth. 
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Colorful Toys For The Eastertide 
Were Made of Du Pont Pyralin 


HE Easter holidays are the 
jolliest of all days, bringing 
in their wake the glorious sun- 
shine and the exuberant spirit 
of springtime. At this season 
Nature bedecks herself mag- 





“King Color” reigns 
supreme. Hence toys and play- 
things, to be most suitable for 
Easter, should be colorful, at- 
tractive and keyed to the occas- 
ion. To interest children, they 
must also be convincingly real- 
istic. 


nificently. 


To secure his quality of real- 
ism, the Du Pont Viscoloid Com- 
pany at its Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts, factory uses du Pont 
Pyralin. The large variety of 
colors in which this product is 
made offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for unique and interest- 
ing color combinations. More- 
over, the ease with which Pyra- 
lin can be fabricated, in com- 
parison with other materials, 
and the quickness and perman- 
ence with which it takes shape 
and color make this product 


ideal, for manufacturing toys 
and novelties. 

The method employed in mak- 
ing toys of the kind pictured on 
this page is known as the blow- 
ing process. Notice their ex- 
ceptionally fine detail. The rea- 
son for it will be clear when you 
consider that two flat sheets of 
Pyralin are placed between heat- 
ed dies, the shape of the finished 
toys, and subjected to tremend- 
ous pressure. Compressed air 
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introduced between the sheets 
has the effect of distending the 
plastic substance to conform to 
the shape of the dies. Few ma- 
terials known today can be 
shaped so easily into numerous 
novelty figures as du Pont Pyra- 
lin. It possesses wonderful 
working qualities, 

All the Easter toys in the 
Pyralin line are in keeping with 
the time-honored traditions of 
the day and are in bright hues 
emblematic of springtime. They 
are unusually attractive play- 
things aside from their educa- 
tional value. 





New Applications of Bakelite Molded 


ANGER from inflammable 
vapors in mines and refiner- 
ies makes the design and choice 
of material used in the manu- 





facture of trouble lamp hous- 
ings of utmost importance. A 
complete molded resinoid job is 
found to be safest where con- 
tact with open wiring may cause 
ignition and explosion of gases. 
For the same reason, material 
which is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity is essential. Mechanical 
strength is another item of 
paramount importance. Inci- 
dentally, the design was improv- 
ed when working with a phenol 
resinoid material instead of the 
steel wire formerly used as 
housing. 


INDERS for stockroom, 

shipping, and manufactur- 
ing department daily records 
not only receive continuous 
handling, but are subjected to 
extremes of temperature and 
humidity. To provide durable 
materials for the bookkeeping 
requirements of such depart- 
ments, Wilson-Jones Company 
have developed a binder, with 
imitation leather covers and 
phenol resinoid back plates, 
which they are confident will 
witstand hard usage over a long 
period of time. Their choice of 
phenol resinold was influenced 
by the fact that this material is 
not affected by temperature and 
moisture variations, and has a 
permanent surface lustre which 
adds to appearance. 
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Aid To Consumers Is Keynote 
Of Molders’ Meeting 


Practises adopted to accomodate purchaser 
Major Carson on Advertising 


HE Molded Insulation Sec- 

tion of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion held its third meeting of 
the year at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, New York, on April 
first. The date may have been 
a coincidence. Considering the 
date, there were quite a few 
members present, twenty-one 
in all, representing sixteen 
member companies. These were: 
American Insulator Corp., 


Prescott Huidekoper . 
Belden Mfg. Co., N. B. Parsons, 

L. L. Stratton 
Boonton Rubber & Mfg. Co., 

R. W. Post 
Bryant Electric Co., 

B. P. McKinley 
Chicago Molded Products Corp., 

E. F. Bachner 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. 

Co., B. F. Conner 
Diemolding Corporation, 

Donald Dew 
General Electric Co., 

H. D. Randall, T. E. Giblin 
Kurz-Kasch Co., C. A. Kurz, Jr. 
Mack Molding Co., D. S. Kendall 
Monowatt Electric Co., 

F. J. Groten, H. B. Zeiger 
Northern Industrial Chem. Co., 

B. E. Schlesinger 
Norton Labrotories, J. B. Neal, 

G. C. Wilson 
Reynolds Spring Co., J. G. Rossi- 

ter, R. A. Austin 
Scranton Button Co. (American 

Record Corp.), L. G. Sylvester 
Shaw Insulator Co., F. H. Shaw 

Others present were: 
Stewart N. Clarkson, N.E.M.A. 
R. C. Gilmore, Jr., 

Plastics Publications, Inc. 
Hylton Swan, 

Bakelite Corporation 
H. M. Dent, H. S. Spencer, 

General Plastics, Inc. 

K. N. Atwater, Synthetic Plas- 
tics Corp. 


By R. C. Gilmore, Jr. 


Plastics Publications, Inc. 


Major Carson, 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
John R. Quigley, Accountant 
Leonard Smidth, Aldur Corp. 

The meeting began _ shortly 
before ten o’clock, and the min- 
utes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The work 
of Mr. Shaw and his Committee 
on uniform contract forms was 
approved by nineteen compan- 
ies, more than the two-thirds 
required, and therefore adopt- 
ed as a recommended practice 
of the association. This is to 
be noted as indicating consider- 
able progress on the part of the 
section, since it will take definite 
steps to protect all buyers of 
molded articles. Only one change 
was made in the draft of this 
contract, the word “only”, in the 
paragraph relatingtq the mak- 
ing of dies, was a typographical 
error and was removed. Copies 
may be secured from NEMA in 
Nev’ York. 


Prize Fund to Entertainment 


No disposition was made of 
the money remaining in the 
generic name prize fund, since 
two of the contributors could 
not be represented. Those pres- 
ent, however, indicated their 
willingness to present the bal- 
ance due them to the entertain- 
ment fund of the section. Mr. 
Kurz, the Chairman, then call- 
ed attention to water-marks, 
and Mr. Clarkson reported that 
he now had water-marks of 
forty-one companies, and would 
distribute blueprints shortly. A 
reproduction of all of these is 
given at the foot of this article. 

Mr. Rossiter, in charge of the 
Associatior Advertising, gave 
a summa., of his work to date 
with the ... ures »n expenditures 
of eleven . smpan‘es in 1929 and 


ten in 1930. He made several 
concrete suggestions, which 
were discussed in detail and, on 
motion of Mr. Randall, it was 
moved and carried that Mr. Ros- 
siter submit a plan on Adver- 
tising at the earliest possible 
date. 

Major Carson spoke on As- 
sociation advertising. Major 
Carson has had wide experience 
in this connection, and talked 
most interestingly on the work 
of other associations, and read 
a number of telegrams from 
these groups telling how much 
they had benefitted from con- 
tinued advertising. He gave the 
following figures on national 
advertising, explaining that 
these did not include newspa- 
per work or supplementary ad- 
vertising such as outdoor, di- 
rect mail, radio, etc.: 

General Advertising 
1918—$61,312,888 
1923—121,259,212 
1928—175,175,378 
1929—197,072,296 

Association Advertising 
1918—$ 920,095 
1923— 2,884,633 
1928— 5,960,956 
1929— 6,199,350 

In 1923, 38 associations spent 
the money indicated, in 1928, 54 
associations and in 1929, 60 as- 
sociations. 

Major Carson also stated 
that there were three requisites 
for successful advertising by 
any group: 

I. A financial policy that will 
work fairly to all members and 
that would provide capital 
enough to do the work. 2. There 
should be a small committee 
with full power to carry out the 
policy of the Association. 3. 
Continued effort should be ap- 
plied over a considerable period. 
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The discussion of Major Car- 
son’s remarks was carried over 
through the luncheon hour, Mr. 
Swann explaining some of the 
methods used by his company in 


their campaign. He offered the 


use of a two reel film showing 
both the molding and use of 
Bakelite. Mr. Gilmore stated 
that much more intelligent pub- 
licity should appear in the press, 
and told of the work being done 
by his organization to help 
bring this about. 


Quigley on Cost Accounting 


After the resumption of the 
business meeting, Mr. Quigley 
made a report on his work in 
gathering data for a uniform 
cost accounting method, stating 
that he had not had the replies 
to his questionaire that he 
needed. This was discussed at 
some length, and finally several 
of those present were persuad- 
ed to submit information. Mr. 
Wilson moved, and it was car- 
ried, that the molders give Mr. 
Quigley as much information as 
possible. It was also moved and 
carried that Mr. Quigley con- 
tinue with his work, with the 
thanks of the Section. 

The report of the Federal 
Trade Commission was then tak- 








en up, and Mr. Kurz requested 
Mr. Clarkson to read a letter 
from Judge Neagle commenting 
on the final decision of the sec- 
tion. Mr. Clarkson also said 
that if anybody present had not 
received a copy of the Commis- 
sion’s report that he would see 
they were supplied. 

The question of publicity for 
the section was then taken up, 
and Mr. Gilmore explained that 
this type of work was doing a 
great service in informing the 
buyer of the many benefits to 
be derived from the work of the 
Association. He also. stated 
that in almost every rule adopt- 
ed, the purchaser was the prime 
consideration and _ benefitted 
more than the molder. 


Next Meeting at Pittsfield 


The date of the next meeting 
was placed sometime in June 
probably the 13th., at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Randall will be hosts to the 
Section. 

The meeting adjourned at 
five-thirty, and the majority of 
those present left in a charter- 
ed bus for the wilds of Canada 
where Mr. Neal and Mr. Spen- 
cer had provided the necessary 
ingredients for dinner and 
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amusement. To repeat, this 
was in Canada. This dinner 
was a complete success, and 
with Mr. Rossiter acting as 
toastmaster practically every- 
body rose to speak once,—sev- 
eral spoke more than once, Mr. 
Smidth of the Aldur Corporation 
appeared just in time to join 
this part of the program. Af- 
ter a reading by Mr. Giblin, a 
tribute was paid to Mr. Kurz 
for his efforts as Chairman of 
the Section, and Mr. Kurz re- 
sponded with a short talk deal- 
ing with the future of the group, 
its policies toward customers 
and a resume of the work in the 
past. 

The faithful bus returned to 
Buffalo at nine o’clock, but was 
held up on the way by the loss 
of several hats which had been 
blown out of the open windows. 
Many of the members spent the 
night at the hotel, returning to 
business the next morning. 





Monsanto Offers Maleic Acid 


Announcement is being made 
by Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Missouri, of their pro- 
duction of Maleic Acids, which 
is now available to resin manu- 
facturers and others interested 
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BRYANT ELecrric 


The Molded Insulation Sec- 
tion of NEMA has gathered 
the present collection of 
molders’ watermarks. These 
include the marks of some 
non-members as well as 
members of the Section. 
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These watermarks have been 
adopted by the various mold- 
ers for the protection of 


their customers. In pur- 
chasing molded products, 
look for the marks of a 


recognized molder. 
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The Ten Cent Product — 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Does It Mean Anything To You 





FACTS OF INTEREST ON 
THE TEN CENT MARKET 


1. There is no price cutting on 
ten cent items. 


2. The retailer gets full profit 
on every sale. 


3. The ten cent market is al- 
ways seeking new and color- 
ful novelties and household 
items which it can sell in 
large volume. 

4. There are over eleven thous- 
and retail establishments in 
the ten cent market. 

5. The buyers’ credit and re- 
sponsibility in most cases are 
excellent. 











F course, most of us habitu- 
ally think of the ten cent 
article as being something 
cheap. It is thought of in con- 
nection with the nickle and 
dime store, and while this is the 
market place of ten cent items, 
it does not represent the entire 
outlet for ten cent articles, nor 
is it always the less expensive 
place to buy. The hardware 
dealer can prove this. Though 
it undoubtedly presents the 
greatest outlet for ten cent sales 
in existence. There are ap- 
proximately 11,000 ten cent 
stores in the United States. 
These stores carry products of 
representative manufacturers. 
In the Woolworth stores for in- 
stance, we find the products of 
E. R. Squibb & Son—a house in 
its field of pharmaceuticals that 
assuredly is rated as a conserva- 
tive, and representative of the 
highest type of business integ- 
rity. 
We also find Colgate, Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, Kim- 


berly Clark, .Cheseborough 
Manufacturing, Metal Sponge 
Sales Company carrying the 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
approval, Lever Bros. Company 
represented by Lux and Rinso 
and the National Carbon Com- 


) 


By H.S. Spencer 


Advertising Manager 
General Plastics, Inc. 


pany as well as a lengthy list 
of other manufacturers of na- 
tionally known products—evi- 
dence that is rather convincing 
and disturbing to our thought 
of cheapness. - 


Eleven Thousand Outlets 


The ten cent market place 
comprises 1850 Woolworth 
stores. 400 other chains oper- 
ate a total of 9000 stores. These 
include the five and ten to one 
dollar stores. Then there are 
the druggists, the grocers and 
hardware stores maintaining 
ten cent counters or a table of 
ten cent items, a sales producer, 
and in the drug field, Drug 
Topics the past several weeks 
has published the statement 
that five thousand drug stores 
have ten cent tables, and that 
the tendency to the ten cent 
table among druggists has 
grown fast,—a _ considerable 
market place for ten cent items 
when it is recognized that there 
are sixty thousand druggists in 
the United States. 

The ten cent market place is 
big. What does it mean to you 
as a molder, or to the manufac- 
turer. What have you to sell 
in the ten cent market? What 
could you have to sell in this 
ten cent market? 


What Can Be Sold 


Where do molded products fit 
into the ten cent market place? 
What is being sold there? 

A visit to any ten cent store 
will prove surprising, and unless 
you go ofter. the succeeding 
visit will prove surprising in the 
additional number of items that 
you will find, involving molded 
products. In the electrical “de- 
partment”, there are wall 








A New Milk Bottle Opener, Ash Cups and 
Gear Shift Balls, Sell For Ten Cents. 


plates, attachment plugs, two 
and three way outlet plugs, and 
in all, about a dozen different 
items. This is practically paral- 
leled in their radio section. 

Moving along through the 
store, you will find molded gear 
shift knobs, ash receptacles for 
automobiles, putty knives and 
screw drivers with molded han- 
dles, cigarette holders, poker 
chips and a hook or needle with 
a molded handle that is used to 
repair runs in silk stockings; a 
very attractive contrivance for 
getting paper tops out of milk 
bottles and forming a perman- 
ent top. In the drug section, 
or as the chain stores prefer to 
call their counters, Depart- 
ments, we find twenty-two items 
that have Durez molded con- 
tainer tops or packaging parts. 
There are also beads, pendants 
and phonograph records. 


What items could be sold 
here? It is difficult to conceive 
them all, and no one concern or 
individual is going to find all of 
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them. The ingenuity of the 
Thole Manufacturing Company 
in making the bottle stopper il- 
lustrated here, is not often 
duplicated, and while everyone 
has been pushing their thumbs 
into the tops of milk bottles for 
years, but one person has con- 
ceived this clever device. The 
same principle applies to innum- 
erable other items, not in the 
molded line but in the metal. 
Some ingenious individual has 
worked out a curved little metal 
piece that you shove behind the 
base board and the wall and 
thus control the loose wiring 
that every home has, carrying 
light cords to its various floor 
and table lamps. 


By using the imagination as a 
result of visits to the ten cent 
market place, here are a few 
guesses as to the products that 
the molding industry could put 
into this market place and 
which would appear to be items 
that could be molded and sold 


@ 





profitably and which are in line 
with items already carried: 
laminated foot rules, tops or 
covers for sick room drinking 
glasses, shade pull cord ends or 
pendants, drinking glass coast- 
ers, ash trays, candle holders, 
cabinet and draw pulls as well 
as molded knobs for’ kitchen 
utensil lid covers, door stops, 
house numbers, lip stick hold- 
ers, soap dishes and thumb 
tacks. 


Ten Cent Customers Buy An 
Average of 37 Cents 


There is no price cutting on 
ten cent items. The ten cent 
item sells for ten cents. The 
retailer gets full profit on every 
sale, Customers buying ten 
cent items usually buy more 
than one; usually three or more. 
Woolworth statistics show that 
the average sale is thirty-seven 
cents a customer. Items to re- 
tail at ten cents must be sold 
by the manufacturer to the re- 
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Electrical Parts, Chips and Tools With Molded Handles Are Typical Ten Cent Items. 
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tailer at 
cents. 


These stores are looking for 
and want new novelties and 
household _iterrs, preferably 
colorful products. The volume 
is large. The buyers’ credit 
and responsibility are excellent. 

In the instance of hardware, 
drug and grocery stores where 
ten cent counters or bins are 
established, it has been defin- 
itely proved that the merchants’ 
total sales are increased. A 
druggist in a small city, in- 
creased his sales by seventeen 
percent through the use of the 
ten cent table, though a check- 
up in the same city showed that 
no other merchant had increas- 
ed his business in the same per- 
iod over five percent. This was 
not due entirely to the ten cent 
item but partially to the fact 
that the ten cent item attracted 
additional sales. The tendency 
to ten cent items is decidedly on 
the increase. This is particul- 
arly true with the drug and 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. 
The ten cent market place is 
worthy of investigation. 


approximately six 





News 


B. Kochenderfer, former- 

. ly in charge of Engineer- 
ing and Sales for The Lake Erie 
Engineering Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has recently been 
appointed Chief Engineer of the 
hydraulic machinery’ depart- 
ment of R. D. Wood & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., (Works at Flor- 
ence, N. J.) pioneer builders of 
hydraulic machinery for the 
rubber and plastic industry. 





Plastic Material From 
Gas By-Product 


Fag onagor xr to an article in 
the current issue of the 
American Gas Association 
Monthly, the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp. has taken a for- 
merly worthless by-product in 
the manufacture of coal gas 
and developed it into a hard sub- 
stance, which is claimed to be 
the equal of other plastic mate- 
rials of the same general type. 


PLASTICS 


3 NEW NAME. 


N APRIL FIRST The Scranton Button 


Company became the AMERICAN RECORD CORPOR- 
ATION—changing a name that has always been identi- 
fied with the moulding mdustry. Such a change will not 
effect those policies that have been responsible for the 
success of the company in the production of uniform and 
accurate moulded products. The new name will now, 
however, identify tre rincipal activity of the company, 
since the American Record Corporation is one of the 
largest manufacturers of phonograph records in the 
country. 








The original name was descriptive of the production 
of the company when it was founded, and for many years 
it signified Scranton’s quality and dependability for the 
vast demands of the garment industry. In this manner, 
many years of valuable experience were gained in the de- 
signing and building of better moulds, until today, this 
company is serving hundreds of other industries with 
unequaled satisfaction. 


Change your records, but remember that the old reli- 
ability of Scranton can always be depended upon for 
quality mouldings in Lacanite, Bakelite, Durite and 
Durez, manufactured in the world’s largest and finest 
equipped moulding plant. 


erican Relc 


Principal Offices and Plant | at § 


NEW YORK DETROIT CL 
50 Union Square 145 Eastlawn Ave. 4900 








When writing American Record Corporation, please mention Plastics 
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Icord Corporation- 


int jf at Scranton, Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
4900 Euclid. Bldg. 645 Washington Blvd. 


When writing American Record Corporation, please mention Plastics 
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Let’s Answer Those Questions 
Of How? And \V/hat? And Where? 


By Benn C. Budd 


O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc. 


O-OPERATIVE efforts by a 
whole industry depend for 
their success upon agreement. 
Which is one way of saying that 
co-ordination is an_ essential 
part of co-operation. 

At present there is almost 
unanimous agreement’ that 
something should be done along 
the line of general publicity for 
the plastic molding industry. In 
the marketing article in April 
Plastics, the advertising volume 
covering the entire population 
at a cost of $20. per week for 
each unit in the industry was 
outlined. 


Organizing a Plan 


There were many interesting 
answers to that article. And 
running through these replies 
was the question “How is Such 
a Campaign to be organized?” 
In other words—Where? How? 
When? Before’ contributing 
$1000 it is the most natural 
thing in the world for a business 
man to ask to be shown the com- 
plete plan, copy, illustrations, 
publications to be used, printed 
matter for mailing purposes, in 
fact everything that he is pay- 
ing for. 

And there are organization 
details to be explained. Who is 


going to approve the various ad- 
vertisements? How is the cam- 
paign to be co-ordinated so that 
all will benefit? What about 
the intensive market survey 
and research that should pre- 
cede such a campaign? 


Then Start Action 


We can talk about the advan- 
tages of a co-operative effort for 
the next 30 years and be no 
nearer to it than we are right 
now. Action! that’s what’s 
wanted. Action that will answer 
the questions of how—and 
where—and why—and_ what. 
Not action on the campaign it- 
self but action on the plan. 

Action costs money. Skilled 
counsel must be employed. Re- 
search must be undertaken. 
Copy must be written based on 
the facts unearthed by the re- 
search investigation. This can 
be done for less than $5,000 
and the result will be that every 
company interested in the mold- 
ing industry will have before 
them a complete plan in detail 
of the proposed effort. Then, 
and then only, will it be possible 
to secure the co-operation neces- 
sary to put the plan in action. 

Then the industry will have 
a complete picture of the whole 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


effort. Each individual concern 
will be able to plan their own 
advertising to take advantage 
of the general plan, because a 
co-operative effort is not a sub- 
stitute for individual effort. 
Quite the contrary, for it has 
been proved conclusively that 
one of the first benefits of co- 
operative advertising is that it 
makes the individual’s advertis- 
ing much more effective. Only 
a small part of the total adver- 
tising appropriation of a concern 
is diverted to the co-operative 
fund. The balance is expended 
by the advertiser where, and 
how he pleases. 


The Need Is Conceded 


As stated before, 
agreement that something 
should be done. It will cost a 
few leaders in the industry a 
few hundred dollars each to 
find out what this something is. 
One firm has already offered to 
contribute. Now is a good time 
to find out how many others are 
of the same opinion. I will be 
glad to receive expressions of 
opinion from these others and 
next month the result. If con- 
ditions are what certain indices 
indicate we may look forward 
to the announcement that the 
Plastics and Molded products 
industry is ready to take the 
first and most necessary step 
toward a goal that means but 
one thing—more sales. 


there is 








Metduro Announces New Technical 
Advances At Annual Meeting 


HE eagerly-awaited first an- 

nual meeting of Metduro, 
Ltd., was held in London towards 
the end of April, the Most Hon. 
the Marquis of Winchester 
(chairman of company) presid- 
ing. In his address the Marquis 
stated that the commercial pro- 
duction of the material invent- 
ed by Professor Schmid—Met- 
duro—has presented difficulties 
which have not yet been satis- 
factorily overcome. Professor 
Schmid, by the agreement for 
the sale of his invention to Met- 


duro, Ltd., was permitted to 
place his representative—an ex- 
pert chemist—in the company’s 
factory to undertake the pro- 
duction of Metduro. However, 
although sample articles of a 
very high quality have been 
made, on which large orders 
could have been secured, the 
chemist has failed to produce 
these articles on a commercial 
scale. Professor Schmid has 
now withdrawn his representa- 
tive and is devoting himself per- 
sonally to the production of this 
material. 


In order to continue this im- 
portant experimental research, 
it was necessary for the com- 
pany to commence. earning 
revenue, and, for some months 
past, it has therefore been in 
negotiation with the Herold A. 
G., a Hamburg firm manufac- 
turing a product with a basis 
similar to that of Metduro. This 
firm, being unable to supply 
sufficient quantities of its prod- 
uct for both the Continental and 
British markets, contemplated 
opening a factory in England. 
After satisfactory reports had 
been obtained from an independ- 
ent well-known chemist, Dr. Ot- 
to Oberlander, who examined 
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For Heating Appliances 
Fixtures of TEXTOLITE 


MOLDED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 






Reece 


RAILS 
4 é €- 


iavtie 
ae 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC HOUR, BROAD- 
CAST EVERY SATURDAY 
EVENING ON A NATION- 
WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 





HANDLE for a coffee percolator—a knob for a toaster—a thumb rest for an iron—a handle 

for a water-immersion heater—a switch case for an electric oven—these are among 

the fixtures of Textolite, custom-molded by General Electric. e Textolite is “‘ ‘ for these 

applications. It is high in dielectric strength, strong and durable, attractive in cU.cr and finish, 

impervious to moisture, easily cleaned with a damp cloth, and readily handle regardless of 

the temperature of the appliance. e If there is a part in your product that can be molded, 

General Electric offers you its engineering service, its research and manufacturing facilities, 

backed by twelve years’ experience in producing more than half a billion moldings. e To get 
in touch with the Textolite specialist in your district, address the nearest G-E office. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








When writing General Electric Co., please mention Plastics 
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KURZ-KASCH 


Plastic Moulding Headquarters 


Are specialists in the moulding of articles out of the new light-colored materials 


BEETLE and LUMARITH 


We are one of the four exclusive moulders selected by the Synthetic Plastics Co., an American Cynamid Co., 


Plant and 
Executive Office, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


subsidiary, equipped to mould their powder. 


a Am 





The reputation of Kurz-Kasch moulding has been established by the unflagging zeal of our organization for 
the finest results. The best materials, equipment and facilities are available, as well as ideal working 


conditions. 


THE KURZ-KASCH CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


4 


MOULDERS OF PLASTICS 











When writing The Kurz-Kasch Co., please mention Plastics 


the Herold process, the British 
company’s auditors made an in- 
vestigation and found that the 
Hamburg company was not only 
manufacturing on a large scale, 
but very profitably as well. As 
a result Metduro, Ltd., entered 
into an agreement to acquire the 
British Empire rights, togeth- 
er with their existing sales or- 
ganization, and the business of 
C. Orton Foster, Ltd., Sheffield. 
Mr. Foster has been appointed 
joint managing director of Met- 
duro, Ltd., and is in charge of 
the factory at Waltham Abbey. 

The Herold A. G. has under- 
taken, by the way of guarantee, 


to equip a plant to produce this 
material by September next at 
the Waltham Abbey factory and 
to provide the services of its 
chief chemists to commence the 
manufacture in Britain. In the 
interim the German firm has 
agreed to supply Metduro’s re- 
quirements. Deliveries have al- 
ready been made to various cus- 
tomers and show a handsome 
profit. Metduro has, in addition 
the full benefit of the research 
work which is constantly being 
carried out in the laboratories 
at Hamburg. 

“From the opinion of the act- 
ual users,” declared the Marquis 


of Winchester, “there can be no 
doubt that this material will 
satisfy the most exacting de- 
mands of architects, shipbuild- 
ers, and decorating business 
houses, where a substance, hav- 
ing highly hygienic, as well as 
decorative qualities, is required. 
At present we are delivering 
large quantities of this mate- 
rial, under contract, for panel- 
ling in two luxury liners at pres- 
ent being built for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway on the Clyde, 
and also certain panelling work 
in a famous London hotel now 
being rebuilt. A further use 
has been found in the construc- 
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thirty-eight years 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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When writing Shaw Insulator Co., please mention Plastics 


tion of lavatory seats, which are 
thoroughly hygienic, clean in 
appearance, ad better than the 
usual mahog.ay, there being no 
possible chance of absorption. 
We have alrezr iy received an im- 
portant order from one of the 
large shipping companies for 
this particular line. 


Used In Cutlery Handles 


“This product can be adapt- 
ed to many purposes, and in 
Germany is largely used for the 
manufacture of many small ar- 
ticles besides the uses it has for 
panelling, and a use which we 
think has a large field for ex- 
ploitation here is the manufac- 


ture of knife handles. This 
material, under the name of 
“Ivorax,” is already well-known 
to the Sheffield cutlery trade, 
and will, we believe, largely dis- 
place celluloid in the manufac- 
ture of knife handles, as it is 
non-inflammable, always retains 
its color, and will withstand heat 
to almost any extent.” 

The following opinion of “Iv- 
orax” has been expressed by 
the Sheffield Cut!ery Manufac- 
turers’ Association in a letter 
addressed to C. Orton Foster :— 

“It is our opinion that this 
material will eventually take the 
place of celluloid, which is being 
used at the present time. ‘Iv- 


orax’ is superior to celluloid in 
many ways, as, in addition to 
being non-inflammable, it will 
not shrink, a very important 
feature, particularly in hot cli- 
mates. As you are aware, all 
the best-class cutlery manufac- 
turers in this city are now mak- 
ing knives with ‘Ivorax’ han- 
dies. It has the qualities of 
ivory, from which the best qual- 
ity of table cutlery was made 
in the past. ‘Ivorax’ is now 
rapidly establishing itself as a 
substitute for ivory. Already 
substantial orders from abroad 
are coming to hand. 

“The material should un- 
doubtedly soon prove popular, 
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When writing Garfield Mfg. Co., please mention Plastics 
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and it is with satisfaction we 
note that you are making efforts 
to secure the right to manufac- 
ture in this country. Up to now 
most of the celluloid used by the 
cutlery trade has been of for- 
eign manufacture, and we con- 
sider it will be a great advan- 
tage if the manufacture of this 
material, which we believe will 
take the place of celluloid, be- 
comes a British industry. 
Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) Sheffield Cutlery 
Manufacturers’ Association.” 


Food Containers 


Later in his address the Mar- 
quis of Winchester referred to 
the firm’s interest in the Papy- 
roplast factory at Penig, Ger- 
many. 

“‘We have,” he said, “found it 
necessary to make considerable 
trials before definitely deciding 
upon the best form to adopt in 
alterations to the large rotary 
plant installed there. Before 
incurring large capital expendi- 
ture, we thought it advisable to 
obtain the opinion of one of the 
best-known authorities on pulp 
machinery in this country, and 
by the advice of the president 
of the Institute of Civil Engin- 
eers we sent over to Penig Mr. 
Donnison, whose report bears 
out the proposals with regard 
to alterations in design suggest- 
ed by our own engineer. 

“We are confident that the 
plant, when the present im- 
provements now designed, are 
completed, will enable the manu- 
facture of the containers to be- 
come a .commercially profitable 
enterprise. When the trial of 
the plant has been successfully 
demonstrated it will give suffi- 
cient evidence of our contention 
that this system of packing 
merchandise is one which will 
be wisely adopted by a large 
number of trades, not only in 
this country but overseas. A 
further advantage which we ex- 
pect from our association with 
Herold A. G., is that we intend 
to appoint two of its directors 
on the board of the Papyroplast 
Company, as we consider that 
their knowledge of trading con- 
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Delivered Quality Made SURE 


Complete HE non-returnable Carpenter Drum means 
manufacturing positive protection, economy and convenience. 
and distributing The manufacturer who ships in Carpenter Drums 
organizations is giving his customer the modern delivery service. 


are located at 
CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. Executive Offices, Technical and Research Departments, 137-147 41st St., Brooklyn, 
615 West Pershing 
Road 

CINCINNATI, O. 

June St.. & Long Ave., 
Ivorydale 

BUFFALO, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA CLEVELAND, 0. BROOKLYN, N. 

1200 Niagara Street 2731 Papin Street 2150 East entienion St. 2775 Pittsburgh Ave. 137-147 4ist St. 








writing Carpenter Container Corp., please mention Plastics. 
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Put your moulding problems 
u) t0 NORTON 


Now, Norton Laboratories and Norton 
Engineers are willing and anxious to give full 
estimates and other data on your moulding 
requirements. 


Fidelity to requirements, well equipt labora- 
tory and moulding plant, and prompt ship- 
ment of completed parts places Norton in a 
most favorable position to serve you. 


Send engineering data for complete estimates 
on your present or future moulding needs. 


rloc 


Norton Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Scofield Beach Mfg. Co., 423 Powers Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Mr. W. M. Craig, 228 North La Salle St. 
DETROIT, MICH., W. H. Mark Hanna, 6-247 General Motors Bldg. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Mr. J. S. Berthold, 1115 Main St. 
HILLSIDE, N. J., Mr. A. C. Hall, 1262 Miriam Place 

























Custom Moulders of Bakelite, Durez and other Resinous Plastics 
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| Expert Bakelite Molding Requires 
1 Perfect Dies, 

Modern Equipment, Skilled Labor 


e 
RECTO 


Combines’ these’ with 
a knowledge of molding 
and an understanding of 
| the correct way to apply 
| this knowledge to your 
product. 


€ 


‘“‘Remember Recto Does It---Better”’ 








| Recto Manufacturing Co. 


L Appleton Street Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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ditions in Germany and their 
general business ability will be 
of considerable advantage to 
this branch of our activities.” 





Vice-President of 

Farrel-Birmingham Dies 

R. Francis D. Wanning, for 

thirty-five years continu- 
ously and actively identified 
with the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. and its predecessors in the 
manufacture of plastic machin- 
ery, died recently after an ill- 
ness of six months. Mr. Wann- 
ing was born March 11, 1873, 
the son of Henry F. Wanning 
and Harriet Downs Wanning. 
He attended the Derby high 
school, being graduated in 1891, 
entering Yale University from 
which institution he was grad- 
uated in the class of ’94S. After 
completing his studies at Yale 
he entered the employ of the 
Birmingham Iron Foundry on 
October 1, 1894, after traveling 
in Europe for 4 months. Begin- 
ning in the engineering depart- 
ment-he entered the business 
end of the company in the ca- 
pacity of secretary, continuing 
in close association with his 
father its marked progress and 
success. When the Farrel 
Foundry and Machine Co. merg- 
ed into the Farrel-Birmingham 
company, he was chosen vice 
president and chairman of the 
executive board, the latter posi- 
tion he held at the time of 
death. 





Acetate Products Report 

The first annual meeting of 
the Acetate Products Corpora- 
tion was held recently in Lon- 
don, D. G. Hall, the chairman, 
presiding. Mr. Hall commenc- 
ed his address with a statement 
regarding the firm’s new fac- 
tory. It had been intended to 
enlarge the factories acquired 
from the vendor, and it was 
estimated that that would cost 
about £150,000 ($750,000). It 
was eventually decided, how- 
ever, that it was not only un- 
wise, but impossible, to enlarge 
sufficiently any one of the ex- 
isting factories to permit of se- 
curing the desired output of 
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Keep Up With Progress! 





The latest information is necessary in 
your business. New companies, new 
products,—all the changes you must know 
are in the 1930 


Plastics Guide Book 


(4TH EDITION) 
The Only Yearly Purchasing Guide in This Industry. 
—INCLUDING— 


Machinery, Equipment, Raw Materials, Supplies, Molding, Services 
and a Subject and Author Index for 1929 Plastics 





Upon publication, every paid subscriber will re- 
ceive one copy. Orders must be mailed at once, 
however, for any additional copies. The Guide- 
Book will be sold for the small sum of $1.00— 


A Reduction of $4.00 


from last years’ price; a reduction made possible by larger and better facilities 
for compilation and printing. If you are not a subscriber, or if you need extra 
copies, fill out and mail the coupon below—Do not delay; do it now! The 
edition is limited. 





Plastics Publications, Inc. 
114 East 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


I want the latest buying information. Enclosed please find $ .00 for 
which please send me, postpaid, copies of Plastics Guide-Book, 1930 
edition. 

Firm . 
Name 


Address 
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Dies for this molded article were made in our 
tool room; the pieces molded in our pressroom. 
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American Insulator 
Corporation 


NEW FREEDOM, PA. 










PLASTIC MOLDING 
COLD MOLDED AND PHENOLIC PRODUCTS 













Beetle Lumarith Braylite 






Sales Offices: 
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Chicago: 9 S. Clinton St. 


New Haven: Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


N. Y.: Graybar Building 


Detroit: 
General Motors Bldg. 
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MOLDED PRODUCTS 


non-inflammable celluloid. The 
directors had, therefore, decid- 
ed to erect a factory in the 
building of which every possible 
consideration would be given to 
the requirements of the manu- 
facturing process to be install- 
ed with a view to such factory 
being built on lines conductive 
to the greatest economy in 
working. 

The new site at Croydon has 
been leased for 98 years. The 
process machinery has_ been 
purchased on the Continent, and 
constructed under the _ super- 
vision of Dr. Muller. Certain 
sections of the factory are al- 
ready complete, and others are 
so well advanced that the erec- 
tion of the machinery has al- 
ready commenced, and is ener- 
getically being pushed forward. 
Despite the large number of un- 
employed, it has been difficult 
to obtain the necessary addi- 
tional skilled labor in the local- 
ity of the new factory. 


Acetate Safety Glass Contracts 


“When the plant is complete,” 
declared Mr. Hall, “the directors 
feel confident that it will only 
be a very short time before we 
are working to full capacity, as 
there is evidence in many direc- 
tions that the output will be 
quickly and profitably absorbed. 
I have so far progressed with 
certain negotiations that I am 
sanguine of securing contracts 
for the supply by the corpora- 
tion of acetate sheeting to four 
of the large European glass car- 
tels, for use in the manufacture 
of safety glass. These con- 
tracts call for supplies equival- 
ent to about 50 per cent of the 
output capacity of the new fac- 
tory. 

“So far as ordinary celluloid 
is concerned we are still doing 
a very large business in the 
manufacture of battery boxes 
at our Richmond works. We 
are doing a very satisfactory 
business in the factoring of a 
great variety of sheet materials, 
rods, and_ tubes, particularly 
non-inflammable materials. I 
cannot give quite such a good 
report regarding the lacquer 
section of the business. It has 
been found necessary to discon- 
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CETEC 


MONOWATT’S COLD 
MOLD COMPOSITION 





Indispensable 
Cold Mold 


For certain important classes of work, no 
satisfactory substitute for cold molded 
insulation parts has ever been discov- 
ered. Cold molded parts possess a high 
temperature limit . . . the die costs are 
mederate ... the low price of cold 
moided parts permits sturdy construc- 
tion with economy. The Monowatt Elec- 
tric Corporation is one of the very few 
sources of supply .. . And Monowatt 





offers capacity for millions— delivered 
on time—at low cost. 


THE MONOWATT ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


24 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
Factories: Bridgeport and Meriden, Conn. - Sales Offices: New York and Chicago 


MONO AIG ace Eby CSL 


When writing Monowatt Electric Corp., please mention Plastics 
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Custom Molders 


See Advertisers’ Index for 0 Ti a) anit Oo 
Detailed Ads of Molders 
- > 
hemicals 


324 Myrtle Ave. . °~ addition - 
BOONTON, N. J. the onsanto Group 


wunrevsrourouone | || MALEIC ACID 


OF BAKELITE 








Boonton Moulding Co. 


We take pleasure in announcing to resin manufac- 
turers, Maleic Acid of a quality superior to that 
offered on the market heretofore. A sample and 
quotations will be gladly furnished on request. 




















Manufacturers of 


DIEMOLDING PHENOL U.S. P. -» PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
CORPORATION ALTAI (TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE) - - PLASTICIZERS 


Mansanto Chemical Works 

















CANASTOTA, N. Y. St Louis. USA. 
District Offices at 
Baxelite and Similar Ma- "NEW YORK MUNICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
terials Molded With an ry 
, . . * Ou, 
Engineering Service ON 
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ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF 


ALDUR 


It is available in any color or shade. 





OLOR is becoming more and more important in modern mechandising. Count- 
less articles which have been made in black, dull gray or brown for years, now 
must be produced in COLOR in order to sell. 


ET ALDUR help you with its large range of standard colors. In addition any 


color or shade you may want or your customer may require can be matched 
exactly in ALDUR. 


ANY molders whose markets had gone dead in dark, opaque colors are finding 
a ready demand for articles in bright. translucent colors. 


RING your old phenolic molds to life again and recapture your markets with 
ALDUR. It will not stain or pit these molds under constant use. Neither is 
it necessary to use stainless steel or chromium plated molds. 


LDUR is the result of five years of research and has been in commercial produc- 
tion for over a year. Plant capacity is ample and molders are assured of 
prompt deliveries from our centrally located factory. 


USE 
ALDUR 
the live color translucent molding material 


ALDUR CORPORATION 


40 Flatbush Avenue Extension 
Brooklyn, N. me 














When writing Aldur Corporation, please mention Plastics 
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| 
| LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD FLOUR 


Inquiries solicited 


BECKER MOORE & CO. 


NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


That stick to Pyroxylin 


Cellu-Gummed 
Labels 


Plastics. 

Also Regular Gummed and Un- 

gummed Labels, printed, plain, 

embossed, die cut, Cardboard 

Tags, printed and blank. 
Economy Ticket & 


Label Co. 


552 7th Ave., New York City 








RENNET CASEIN 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 


Finely Powdered—Special Grades for Making Plastics 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


Incorporated 
5 Desbrosses St., New York 


MANUFACTURERS 

Do you make or use cellu- 
loid items? 

Let us quote you on your 
Pyroxylin parts or your 
finished item. 

Writing us may be quite 
worth while. 


C. J. BATES & SON 
CHESTER, CONN. 








Why Not Cotton Flock ? 


For Use in All Classes of Plastic Composition 


As a binder in composition products cotton with its longer 
fiber is the best procurable. Why mot try it? 


THE PECKHAM MF6. CO. 


Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 
Denatured Alcohol 
Methanol 
Whiting 


WM.S. GRAY & CO. 
342 Madison Ave. 








IF SO, CONSULT ME FOR 
INSTALLATION, FORMULAE AND METHODS 


| ADDRESS H. P., CARE PLASTICS 


__ ARTIFICIAL HORN SYNTHETIC RESINS 


240 South St. Newark, N. J. | New York City 
CASEIN DRIED BLOOD 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CONSULTING 
ENTERING THE CHEMIST 
WILL SOLVE PLASTICS 
P LASTICS FIELD PROBLEMS. FINE 














KNOWLEDGE OF MANU- | 
FACTURING AND 
FORMULAE 


WRITE BOX 11, PLASTICS 
114 E. 32 ST., N. Y. C. 
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COTTON FLOCKS of 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry 





THEY KNOW QUALITY! 


Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 











WooD FLOUR. 


“A Grade to Suit Your Formula” | 


For All Types of Plastic Compositions, Spot and Contract 


STATE CHEMICAL CO. 


230 Sullivan Street, New York City | 








Established 1889 


The Burnet Company 


292 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone 
Beekman 2287 


Wood Flour 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 


and other raw materials used 
in the manufacture of high 
grade molding compounds. 


Inquiries Solicited 
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ACCUMULATORS Monowatt Electric Corp. 
The Burroughs Co. Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. Norton Laboratories, Lockport, i we 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works Shaw Insulator Co. 
R. D. Wood Siemon Co. 
A. B. Farquhar Jos. Stokes Rubber Co. 
ALADDINITE DIAMOND TOOLS 
Aladdinite Co. F. F. Gilmore & Co. 
ALDUR ’ DUREZ 
Aldur Corporation General Plastics Inc. 
BEETLE — - DYESTUFFS 
Synthetic Plastics Co. General Dyestuff Corp. 
BAKELITE : ERINOID 
Bakelite Corporation Erinoid Co. of America 
BLOOD som?” 
0. iberloid Corp. 
Jungmana & C FORMALDEHYDE 
CASEIN Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Jungmann & Co. . : GLASS, SILVERED 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. Standard Mirror Co 
ay hy ee HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 
Erinoid Co. of America Cambridge Instrument Co. s 
> - Jewell Electrica] Instrument Co. 
Karolith Corp. 
CATALIN KAROLITH 
Amer. Catalin Corp. + ry Corp. 
CELLULOSE ACETATE , eee 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. i Se + a 
 & Geteetetel fied : ey ARTICLES 
>. oa s a cohol Co. J & So Chest c 
CONTAINERS . Bates ns, ester, Conn. 
C c ‘ c MEASURING MACHINES 
Jarpenter ontainer Corp. F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
COTTON FLOCK MIRRORS 
Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. Standard Mirror Co. 
Peckham Mfg. Co. MOLDING EQUIPMENT 
CUSTOM MOULDERS Albert & Son, L. 
Allen & Hills, Inc. Fred S. Carver, N. Y. 
American Insulator Corp. John J. Cavagnaro 
American Record Corp. Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Boonton Moulding Co. Terkelsen Machine Co. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Burroughs Co., The 
Diemoulding Production Co. Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Garfield Mfg. Co. Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
General Elec. Co. Standard Machinery Co. 
Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. Thropp, Wm. R. & Sons, Co. 
Kurz-Kasch Co., Dayton, Ghio Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
Manchester Mfg. Co. French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 





. B. Farquhar 

e D. Wood Corp. 
MOLDING POWDERS 

Aldur Corp. 

Bakelite Corp. 

Celluloid Corp. 

General Plastics, Inc. 

Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 
PEARL COATING 

American Pearl Essence Co. 
PHENOL 

Dow Chemica] Co. 
PHENOL RESINOIDS 

Bakelite Corporation 

General Plastics Inc. 
PLASTICIZERS 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 
PREFORMING PRESSES 

Arthur Colton Co. 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 

Fiberloid Corr 

Celluloid Corp. 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 

Nixon Nitration Works 
STEEL, TOOL 

Wm. Jessop & Sons, Inc. 
SWING JOINTS 

Burroughs Co., The 

Evarts G. Loomis Co. 

French Oil Machinery Co. 

Flexo Supply Co. 
TOOLS 

Standard Tool Co. 
TUMBLING 

Rudolph R. Siebert 
UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 

Aldur Corporation 

Synthetic Plastics Co., 
VARNISHES, SYNTHETIC ‘RESIN 

Bakelite Corp. 

General Plastics, Inc. 
WOOD FLOUR 

Becker Moore Co. 

Burnett Co. 

Jungmann & Co. 

State Chemica] Co. 
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ORE impressions picked up 

in the molding industry 

in the past month ... more talk 
about tube bases than any- 
thing else .. . most of it unin- 
spired .. . one thing inspiration- 
al, though futile, was the flying 
squadron to Chicago to hold the 
G.-G. business . . . The feeling 
that they will all come back in 
time . . . provided bases are still 
being molded in the future... 
more power to the printed word 
(see next paragraph) ... more 
unfounded rumours in this in- 
dustry than any other... and 
many more idle gossips to 
spread them ...A_ decided 
apathy toward the F. T. Com- 
mission, but greater interest in 
Association work .. . pity any- 
body who should wear a top-hat 
to one of the meetings ... or 
any kind of hat, for that matter. 
...If the new merger is a fact, 
the company should be called the 
Westinghouse General Manufac- 
turing and Electric Radio Corp- 
oration of America, Incorporat- 
ed... or just Owen D. Young 
Company ... Why all the new 
plants among the molders?.. . 
Orders good, but not at all de- 
pendable ... Business about 
20% over last month; still un- 
der normal . . . Several molders 
come out publicly and say that 
Conditions Are Fundamentally 
Sound ... we didn’t know it was 
that bad... Two molders, here- 
tofore somewhat oblivious’ to 
our virtues, say that we have 
bewildered some of their cus- 
tomers... Ha!... No new com- 
panies, but a raft of unemploy- 
ment even among the higher- 
ups ... we repeat, watch urea 


—— 


PEAKING of power—as we 
do above—who could be- 
believe that nine simple words 
we printed here last month had 
the power to drive a molder, a 
large molder, out of business? 
The molder is, or at least was, 


in Massachusetts, and in a cir- 
cular letter that he sent to 
others he quoted us as saying 
that “ about six good molders 
could handle all existing busi- 
ness.”” He then used this as an 
excuse to state that some 
changes were coming in his or- 
ganization, implying a cessation 
of hostilities, and asked com- 
petitors to quote on his exist- 
ing business. Of course, he mis- 
quoted, for we originally made 
the quotation referred to. He 
got the words, but not the spirit. 
He probably will not get any of 
the quotations right. 


— 


AVING been in this adver- 

tising game ever since we 
endorsed triangular linen in our 
infancy, we would like nothing 
better than to harp on the prob- 
lem of the Association. H. S. 
Spencer, however, does it far 
better in his article; look it up 
now. Then read Benn C. Budd’s 
third article. In the two of 
them are enough good sugges- 
tions and plans for twenty asso- 
ciations. 


— sa 


HERE will never be any 

standardized system of cost 
estimating. Human needs and 
wishes, mechanical advantages, 
production schedules—all vary. 
The only thing to do is to let 
each one combine, or take his 
pick of, all available systems, 
add his own native abilitv and 
work on the result until it fits. 


—— 


W)ERHAPS the hardest thing 
A to makea purchasing agent 
understand is that any set of 
standard practices in an indus- 
try can protect him even more 
than the members of that in- 
dustry. We say can; he must 
first realize the importance of 
giving a legitimate profit in 
order to get the best type of 
work. He must also be open to 
reason, suggestion and all sales- 


men who could improve his pro- 
duct. He must remember, when 
dealing with the molding indus- 
try, that he has asked for the 
consultation of experienced 
men,—men who know fully the 
exacting nature of his work. 
Every combination of forces can 
assist him, but he must be a 
man first and a P. A. after- 
wards. 
— 


HERE may be no good rea- 
son for the Decline and Fall 
of Rome, but the casein plastic 
industry can attribute bad busi- 
ness to the women of America. 
Believe it or not, but women 
have given up sewing buttons 
on anything and everything; 
they even go so far, to use the 
expression, as to dodge the pur- 
chase of buttonable garments. 
This is essentially a style trend, 
and the best remedy for it is to 
find other outlets until buttons 
again become the vogue. A\l- 
though buttons are still import- 
ant, there are newer outlets ad- 
mirable suited to casein appli- 
cation. One of the most ingen- 
ious is in golf clubs, and other 
industries could make use of 
this important plastic. 
— we 
OST people feel that this 
country has a monopoly 
on all the various trade names 
in the plastic industry. Investi- 
gation discloses that some 80% 
of the existing names identify 
some foreign material: any of 
the newer foreign publications 
mention materials almost un- 
heard of,—strange creatures of 
imagination that spring up un- 
asked for and die by request 
or neglect. A generic name 
would only add to the confus- 
ion. We give a rising vote of 
thanks for the tabling of such 
an idea. 
—, oe 
HY doesn’t everybcdy 
merge into the Industries 
of America and get it over with? 





























Add Beauty to Your Product 
and Vou Add Volume to Your Sales 


THE DISCOVERY OF 


t. is one old, old fact that can be put LUMARITH 


to work today and will now, as always, AFFECTS YOUR SALES 
increase sales. Add beauty to your product 








and you add volume to your sales! 


A new beauty —scintillating, sparkling 
color=effects — effects that attract —intrigue 
—please —and irresistibly create sales — 
that’s what’s wanted and that’s what youcan 
have by just saying one word—“Lumarith”. Declining Sales 

Lumarith —the new plastic material — 


has all the colors known to man —and more 





than mere color, for Lumarith can be molded NEW IDEAS 
to produce color effects never before seen. The MAKE NEW MARKETS 
sparkle of gems — glow of rubies — sheen of 








pearls—all, or any, of these sales-stimulating properties can be put 
to work increasing your sales. 

Gorgeous new effects—or, if you prefer, a perfect simulation of 
rare old jade — antique ivory —gleaming ebony — gold-flecked 
onyx—costly quality=look at reasonable cost. 

If you are interested in selling more at less cost secure a sample 
of Lumarith. Then you can see and feel and test this new sales= 
increasing material. Our dictionary hasn't words to describe it— 
and no printing process can accurately picture it, but the sample will 
speak for itself. Its story is simple —sales, more sales, better sales. If 
you are one of the 98% who are interested in increased sales you'll 


sleep better tonight if you write now. 


IUMAPITH 


DIVISION OF CELLULOID CORPORATION 
10 EAST 40th STREET - : - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The CARVER 
LABORATORY PRESS 


is a Small Hydraulic Press 





of True Laboratory Size 


It has been carefully developed for p’ .ic mold- 
ing. There has been nothing like it before. 


The press is complete in itself, hand operated, 
small but powerful; designed for accurate small 
scale pressing tests and control work in the 


laboratory. 





It is supplied with electric hot plates, 
6” square, to operate from a lamp socket, 
with thermometer pockets for checking 
temperatures, and a rheostat control if 
desired. 





It is used by the largest firms in the in- 
dustry, and some of the smallest too, for 

, it is most useful and at the same time in- 
expensive. 





Being standard, the cost is surprisingly 
small, and both press and equipment 
may be had from stock. May we send 
you full details? 


FRED S. CARVER 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


93 West Street « New York 


Hydraulic Engineering and Equipment 
London — Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
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Accurate to the se¢ond ... up-to-thé-minute 


in beauty . .. Poole again selects DUREz! 


ANOTHER instance of a manufacturer who, mak- 
ing one product better with Durez, turns again to 
the perfect molding compound as his line expands. 


Some time ago Durez was selected for the 
base and battery container of the Poole electric 
clock, now being made by The Poole Manufac- 
turing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Both parts had a rich 
mahogany effect, polished and smooth as ivory. 
They were hard, tough, non-brittle. Not affected 
by warping, splitting, or changes in temperature. 
Carefully designed, smart-looking, and as accu- 
rate as the clock itself! ... When Poole decided 
to make clocks in color, they again used Durez! 


Durez comes in a wide range of beautiful, 
practical colors. They can be blended, mottled 
and striated. And that color is not a painting, not 
a surfacing, not a varnish or enamel. But an in- 
tegral part of the material itself! Nothing to 
wear or rub off. Nothing to tarnish. Nothing to 
dull. Durez stays beautiful! 





Because of that fact, Durez colors are econom- 
ical. But for other reasons too: The part is made 
in one operation! If studs, prongs and inserts are 
wanted, they are molded in. If lettering or in- 
tricate designing is required, it comes out clear, 
sharp and well defined. If threads are necessary, 
you'll get them accurate within closest commer- 
cial limits. The one operation does it all—uni- 
formly—in quantities of ten or a million. 








Let us tell you more about the perfect molding 
compound. Address General 
Plastics, Inc., 62 East Walck 
Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Also New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles. 





Write for this new free booklet, “Do It 

With Durez.” Illustrated, it contains 

complete information about Durez .. . 

physical and dielectric properties, color 

ranges, and scores of possible appli- 
cations. 
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__,.., The CARVER 
-EABORATORY PRESS 
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. | 
‘isa Small Hydraulic Press 

of True Laboratory Size 
| 


It has been carefully developed for plastic mold- 








ing. There has been nothing like it before. 


The press is complete in itself, hand operated, 
small but powerful; designed for accurate small 
scale pressing tests and control work in the 


laboratory. 








It is supplied with electric hot plates, 
6” square, to operate from a lamp socket, I 
with thermometer pockets for checking 
temperatures, and a rheostat control if 
desired. 





It is used by the largest firms in the in- 
dustry, and some of the smallest too, for 
. it is most useful and at the same time in- 
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, expensive. 


Being standard, the cost is surprisingly 
small, and both press and equipment 
may be had from stock. May we send 
you full details? 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


. 93 West Street - New York : 


Hydraulic Engineering and Equipment 
London — Baker Perkins, Ltd. 








FRED S. CARVER 
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4 PARTIAL LIST 
OF DOW 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





Aniline Oil 
Calcium Chloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 99.9% 
Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9% 
Caustic Soda 
Chloroform 
Epsom Salt 
Ethyl Bromide 
Ethyl Chloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Ferrous Chloride 
Phenol 
Magnesium Chloride 
Monochlorbenzene 
Monochloracetic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sulphur Chloride 








DOW 
PHENOL 


Manufacturers of plastics and molded products 
who are constantly seeking new and better 
methods will find the use of Dow Phenol a de- 
cided asset. The high quality of this Dow product 
makes its use especially desirable in processes 
where uniformity and purity are essential factors. 
No matter how exacting your processes, Dow 
Phenol will meet every requirement—and more. 


Dow Phenol is produced under exacting stand- 
ards of efficiency in the largest and most modern 
Phenol plant in the world. Leading manufac- 
turers, who are using many Dow products, know 
that the Dow trademark is always assurance of 
quality—and dependability of supply. 


Use Dow Phenol once, and its remarkable effec- 
tiveness will be readily apparent. We will be 
glad to quote on your requirements in any 
quantity for prompt shipment or future delivery 
—290 Ib. drums to tank car lots. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL rere Sen MICHIGAN 











When writing Dow Chemical! Co., please mention Plastics 
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BURROUGHS 
~ New -- 
Rop.Less SEMI-AUTOMATIC PREss 



































The new type of press illustrated, thru 
demonstration under actual production, here 
at our plant, has convinced visiting molders 
of the modesty of our claims for this new 
machine. 


These experienced witnesses immediately 
appreciated the independent hydraulic top 
and bottom ejectors, and their possibilities in 
combination with the secondary ejectors in- 
corporated in the press. 


They have seen the further versatility of 
this machine in its adaptability to horizontal 
cylinders from any or all four sides, for spec- 
ial work, as well as simple adjustment of 
bolsters to accommodate various sizes of 
molds, and interchangeable cylinders to give 
proper tonnage. 





Simplicity of construction, convenience of 
operation, and accessibility, have been at once ) 
apparent to these men. 





This machine is not only the best general- 
purpose, Semi-Automatic Molding Press on 
the market, but the only one readily adaptable 
to special requirements. 





Write for Folder 9A 


THE BURROUGHS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


When writing the Burroughs Company, please mention Plastics 






